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Notes of the Week 


S it a fact that Les Grandes Impuissances really 
believe that they still have at their disposal any 
firework which will induce the Turk to re- 

linquish possession of Adrianople? With the bonfire 
in which their sainted clients have consumed their entire 
available stock of halos the last rag of specious argu- 
ment has been torn from them, and, if the stocks were 
still available, they ought to be exhibited in that con- 
dition in them. The Bulgarians, owing to the 
protraction of the sittings of the Conference in London, 
were able to obtain possession of Adrianople rather by 
a trick than by military prowess. Although we have 
always held that the demand for the surrender of 
Adrianople was an outrage to which no self-respecting 
nation could be expected to submit, the Turks out of 
sheer weariness with the prolongation of negotiations 
at length decided to make the sacrifice. There is no 
reason to suppose that the Turks would not have held 
to the bargain extorted from them under duress, had 





not Bulgaria been wiped out as a State of any account 
by the excess of affection of its Christian brothers. 
The conquering State having been reduced to a con- 
dition of greater feebleness than the State from whom 
it had filched territory of vital importance, the argu- 
ment of force majeure ceased of effect, and Turkey 


naturally resumed possession of Adrianople. When 
we consider that the city could no longer be held by 
those who were at least its quasi-conquerors, and was 
in imminent danger of being annexed by Servia or 
Greece, the action is seen to be laudable in the highest 
degree. “What! tear up the Treaty of London?” 
shout the Signatories of the Treaties of Paris and 
Berlin, the farcical people who entered into a solemn 
covenant before the late war commenced that no terri- 
tory should in any event change hands, and that the 
status quo ante should be preserved without reservation. 
“*© tempora, O mores!’ Tear up the Treaty of Lon- 
don, when our autographs have barely had time to 
blacken! What we have said we have said; and that 
is final—until we say something else—but understand 
that, you being Turks, we do mean what we say!” 

“ The lady doth protest too much, methinks.’’? Who 
can blame the Turk who adopts this view, and who, if 
it should prove to be mistaken, has at least the courage 
and resolution born of despair. The Turk must retain 
Adrianople—that we say definitely and finally. 





Lord Rosebery’s homily at Guildford on good manners 
comes at an opportune moment. We are not disposed 
to echo all the laments which we hear as to the decay 
of manners at the present day; we remember in our 
youth having heard laments which had a curious family 
resemblance to those which are now current. The main 
point to impress on youth appears to be that there is 
need for him to rely far more on his own individuality 
and his own conscience and sense of right than was the 
case in generations when there was more parental 
control, when intercourse, not always of the most 
desirable kind, was less accessible, and when cheap 
entertainments—and not always entertainments which 
are cheap—cannot, by any stretch of imagination, be 
viewed as exercising an elevating or humanising 
influence. In modern military tactics, the need for self- 
reliance and increased initiative arises from extended 
movements and increased isolation; in ordinary civil 
life the same qualities are demanded owing to additional 
contact and a possibly unwholesome congestion. Lord 
Rosebery’s remarks as to the start in the race which 
good manners and, if possible, good appearance 
bestow, are beyond cavil; and it should be borne in 
mind that whilst the latter is more easily attainable since 
it does not necessarily depend on beauty but on such 
care for appearance as is due equally to others and 
ourselves, the cultivation of good manners demands 
constant observation and constant vigilance. Obser- 
vation—to assimilate to ourselves that which we 
admire in others: vigilance—in order to be careful to 
avoid offence and to radiate from ourselves a beneficent 





and charming influence. 
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The River 


THROUGH my strait heart a river runs 
Whose mystic waters nourish me. 

Its source is lit by other suns; 
And lost in distance sleeps the sea. 


The river shows me many moods, 
Is saturnine, is innocent ; 

Now brims impetuous with the floods, 
Now broods in shallows, wan and spent. 


Yet daily, come what mood, I seek, 
By strong compulsion urged, the brink, 
Strain at the runes its waters speak, 
And bend my thirsty lips and drink. 


Rare whiles, a ship brings merchandise, 
Strange webs and spices from afar ; 
And oft-times heavy is the price, 
And swift to fade those treasures are. 


The river runs through my strait heart— 
Ah! could its tides but bring to me 
A breath from whence its streams upstart, 
Sight of that calm and soundless sea! 
PHIL J. FISHER. 





Remembrance 


THE blackbird sang, the hills were blue 
When first you came along the road, 
And for a little while abode— 

How long it was, we hardly knew. 


And then you wandered out of sight— 
Yet there are dawns and sunsets still, 
New clouds above the shadowed hill, 

New moons to crown the lonely night. 


Only at home, beside the flame, 
A little Hope deserted stands, 
With tired feet, and folded hands, 
And lips that dare not cry your name. 
Mary ADAIR MACDONALD. 





The Miasma of Ineptitude 


T was hoped—if it was not expected—by all who 
are interested in the preservation of law and order 

in this country that, with the passing of the so-called 
“Cat and Mouse Act,’’ the era of weakness at the 
Home Office would cease. Those hopes have failed of 
realisation. Many are of opinion that the action of 
the Home Secretary in releasing prisoners who have 
been sentenced to substantial terms of imprisonment 
for crimes of violence and disorder, after they had 
served an insignificant portion of their sentence, is 
responsible for this result, and is, indeed, likely in 
effect to encourage the commission of such crimes. No 





doubt, the alternative of allowing women to commit 
suicide by voluntary starvation is one which should be 
avoided; but greater firmness in dealing with earlier 
cases would probably have prevented matters culminat- 
ing as we have seen. Forcible feeding, if resorted to 
early, and administered by medical men experienced 
in the operation, and with the necessary aids to prevent 
hysterical exhibitions on the part of the patient, is free 
from danger and almost devoid of discomfort.. Such, 
at least, is the opinion of those who are responsible for 
the administration of lunatic asylums. Many, no 
doubt, sympathise with the desire to avoid the practice 
being performed in the case of women who legally, in 
the absence of certification, are of sound mind, 
and for a time they looked to a firm administra- 
tion of the powers conferred on the Home Secretary by 
the new Act to put an end, in due course, to a state of 
affairs which was felt to be regrettable. 


An incident has now occurred which stands in the 
need of complete elucidation. Three militant women 
were sentenced by an experienced London magistrate 
to the very ordinary punishment of fourteen days’ im- 
prisonment for having created disturbances. After 
four days in prison they were released, and it is 
alleged that they were not released under the operation 
of Mr. McKenna’s recent Act. The Governor of Holloway 
Gaol has circulated a statement that the prisoners were 
released in consequence of the committing magistrate 
reducing his own sentence from fourteen days to four 
days. We find difficulty in accepting this statement, 
and the nebula surrounding an unparalleled incident is 
in urgent need of dispersion. 


It has been said that the reason for this action is the 
fact that no punishment had been inflicted on persons 
who have recently created disturbances in the gallery 
of the House of Commons. No magistrate would re- 
verse his decision, we venture to affirm, in consequence 
of something having been omitted in a case which was 
not before him. The obvious course, if there is a 
discrepancy between the treatment of those who commit 
offences in the House itself, and those who commit 
similar offences outside of its precincts, is to take steps 
to simplify the proceedings in the former case, and to 
enable both classes of offenders to be dealt with on the 
same footing by the magistrates. 


Will the Home Secretary ever realise that his duty 
is to support those who administer the law? In the 
contrary event there is grave danger that the tendency 
to defy the law may spread to those who are, more 
strictly speaking, members of the habitually criminal 
classes. If they see that educated women can commit 
serious crimes with comparative impunity, it can hardly 


| be wondered at if in their minds the prospect of trial 


and sentence ceases to influence their minds as a real 
and effective deterrent; on the other hand, if they do 
not receive the lenient treatment accorded to these 
women, the complaint is not unjustified that there is 
one law for the rich and another for the poor, and that 
crime is not the determining feature of punishment, 
but accidents of birth and sex and pretexts of opinion. 
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American Novelists of To-day 
THEODORE DREISER 


By FRANK HARRIS 


I T is half a dozen years now since I first read “ Sister 

Carrie,” and came to attach importance to the 
name of its author. It is, I think, with “The Jungle” 
and “The Husband’s Story,” among the best novels 
which have been published in English in the last twenty 
years, and these three stories are all American. In 
these last two decades the United States does not seem 
to have produced any poetry that counts, but their 
prose work is better than that of England. For one 
thing they are allowed greater freedom: the American 
public is as puritanic as the English public, but it is 
better read, and it has a certain reverence for art and 
literature which the English people is delighted to 
forgo. The love incidents in “Sister Carrie” and in 
“The Jungle” are handled with greater frankness than 
is allowed in England. All English art is suffering 
from the ignorant prudery of the middle-class. 

“Sister Carrie” is very near a masterpiece. I only 
know two English novels in the last hundred years 
which I would put above it, “Vanity Fair” and “ The 
Cloister and the Hearth,” and it is more modern, that 
is, more interesting than either of them. It gave me 
the impression when I read it of being the one book of 
an author of talent and not of a man of genius. There 
was too much of the author in the book, his heroine was 
too plainly his love; he was not detached enough; but 
this personal note added intensity to the painting and 
counted for much in the success of the story. 


We had to wait a long time for Mr. Dreiser’s second 
book; but when “ Jennie Gerhardt” appeared I found 
it worth waiting for. It is in some respects as good as 
“Sister Carrie,” an excellent interesting story, with 
characters set forth simply and honestly, but studied 
bravely, deeply, sympathetically—craftsman’s work of 
the best. Yet in essence it confirmed me in my 
estimate of Mr. Dreiser’s ability. “Jennie Gerhardt” 
is plainly a replica of “Sister Carrie”; there is no 
other great character-study in the book. Mr. Dreiser, 
I said, is repeating himself, but he is doing it with 
skill; there is enough genuine emotion in him and in 
his love to furnish forth two, or even three, books 
with the same theme and the same characters. 


About a year ago I heard that Mr. Dreiser had 
published a third book, “The Financier.” I sent for 
it at once. Here, I said, I shall be able to decide 
finally whether I was fight or wrong. Is Mr. Dreiser 
a man of genius, or is he a man of talent, whose 
passionate temperament has given him something of 
the artist spirit? 

I am forced to say at once that in spite of a score of 
merits “ The Financier” is anything but a great book. 
It is however, a great theme. The financier is 
one of the most typical modern figures, and nowhere 
can he be studied so well as in the United States, for 










nowhere has he reached such a pinnacle of wealth and 
power. In handling such a subject Mr. Dreiser gives 
us his measure. If he is able to treat it at all com- 
pletely he would be one of the greatest of writers, for 
new organic figures are rarely added to the portrait 


gallery of humanity. Since the Mephistopheles of 
Goethe, which hardly deserves the honour, there has 
only been the Bazarof of Turgenieff with any claim 
at all to a place in the pantheon. In “The Financier,” 
then, we shall be able to study not only Mr. Dreiser’s 
power of creating character, but what Rossetti called 
the “fundamental brain power” of the man. 


Now let us first set forth what Mr. Dreiser has done. 
He has taken an enormous canvas—the book runs to 
750 pages, and contains a quarter of a million of words 
—and on it he has painted only two figures, the 
financier Cowperwood, and the girl he falls in love with 
in his maturity. Frank Cowperwood is practically Mr. 
Hurstwood, of “Sister Carrie,” over again, only Mr. 
Hurstwood’s despair and degeneration is infinitely 
better pictured than Mr. Cowperwood’s resolution and 
triumph. The story is very simple. Mr. Cowper- 
wood’s childhood is lightly sketched in; from the first 
he is a fighter, he takes no interest in books or learn- 
ing, but studies bargains and desires money. He is 
strong, good-looking, pushing, conceited. We are told 
almost at the beginning that there is something 
magnetic in him, his eyes are inscrutable, but we are 
not shown his magnetism in speech or thought or deed. 
He goes on to accumulate money, gradually becomes 
rich, marries a pretty elegant nonentity some years 
older than himself, and sees his way to getting a million 
by the time he is thirty-five. 


In spite of his happy home and his two children 
whom he loves, he falls in love with a red-headed Irish 
girl called Aileen, a love that is purely physical, and 
deliberately sets himself to win her. The Chicago fire 
breaks out, and breaks the markets. All values fall; 
Mr. Cowperwood is a bull with large commitments, is 
caught in the panic, cannot raise sufficient money to 
meet his obligations, does a shady thing through know- 
ing the city treasurer, and comes to grief. He is 
brought to ruin, however, through the father of the 
girl Aileen, who has discovered the intrigue with his 
daughter. He does a little over a year in prison, comes 
out again, engages in business, and is caught in the 
famous panic which shook America in 1873. He has 
profited, however, by his previous experience. He 
jumps in at once and sells, and sells unscrupulously, 
and is able three or four days later to buy back with a 
huge profit. He has won his million at thirty-five; he 
has got a divorce, too, from his wife; he marries Aileen 
and goes West to begin a new life. 


Now, is this story well constructed and typical? It 
is perhaps typical of financiers to do shady things; in 
their greed for money they are very apt to go beyond 
the line drawn by custom and by law, but it is not 
typical of the great financiers; they realise very soon 
that they have no need to overstep the line. _It cer- 
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tainly is not typical of the financier in our day to be 
sent to prison. He is always from the beginning an 
object of admiration and reverence to the many; he 
is much more apt to suffer from overpraise than from 
bitter criticism; he will find his faults explained, his 
vices excused, his crimes condoned. The central 
incident of the book is not true to life, is so absurdly 
false, indeed, that we are compelled to try to explain 
how it is that Mr. Dreiser came to make such a blunder. 

Mr. Dreiser’s financier is occupied with street railways 
in the City of Philadelphia, that is his chosen sphere 
of action, just as it was the sphere of action of the late 
Mr. Yerkes. Mr. Yerkes, too, I seem to remember, 
did time in early life for some exploit in Philadelphia, 
and after spending about a year in prison, came out and 
made an immense fortune. It seems to me probable 
that Mr. Dreiser has taken some incidents from Mr. 
Yerkes’ career to help him to realise his financier. But 
the actual has misled him, and for want of thought he 
has taken the incidental and individual for what is 
typical and probable. 

If this were the chief fault in the book I should try to 
excuse it; but the truth is the financier himself is not 
deeply or finely realised. The Irish girl Aileen has not 
twenty pages given to her, but she is infinitely clearer to 
us and better drawn than Cowperwood, who has some- 
thing like five or six hundred pages devoted to him. In 
other words, Mr. Dreiser has the temperament of an 
artist. He has got a strong grasp of physical love which 
is the essential of the matter. He has honesty, 
sincerity, a dozen other high virtues, but he has not got 
the fundamental brain power to handle such a theme as 
the financier. He has not got even the knowledge of 
finance necessary to treat the theme convincingly. He 
is a master of love-making and not of money-making. 
His book stands as an attempt, just as “Le Million” of 
Monsieur Jules Claretie was an attempt at the same 
great subject, and an even more pitiable failure; for 
the live incident in “ The Financier,” the love of Frank 
Cowperwood for Aileen, is excellently imagined, and 
very interesting. 

I hate to part from Mr. Dreiser in such fault-finding, 
fruitless fashion. A good love story, too, is a great 
thing to have done. He may yet give us a “Sister 
Carrie” who shall love as well as be loved, and reach 
self-abnegation as the rarest and most beautiful of the 
many flowers of passion. And even if he does not do 
anything more, how much better it is to fail with such a 
subject as “ The Financier,” than to add to the aimless, 
meaningless flotsam and jetsam of English fiction. 





Professor George Brandes has now definitely 
promised to be in London during the month of 
November. He will deliver a series of lectures on 


European literature at the different universities and 
leading literary societies in this country. Amongst the 
subjects on which Dr. Brandes will speak are:— 
“ Shakespeare,’’ “ Nietzsche,’’ “ Voltaire,’’ “ Rousseau,”’ 
“Hans C. Andersen,’’ “ Hamlet,’’ and “ Othello.’’ 









REVIEWS 


A Democratic Official 


Alian Octavian Hume, C.B., “ Father of the Indian 
National Congress,’ 1829 to 1912. By SIR W. 
WEDDERBURN, Bart. (T. Fisher Unwin. §s. net.) 


HE late Mr. Hume was a distinguished member of 

the Indian Civil Service, and gained his distinction in 
no ordinary manner. Towards the end of his official 
career he was so independent that he was removed 
from a high appointment; for the rest of his life he 
led the opposition to the Government of India, both 
in England and in India. He inherited from his 
father, “that sturdy and fearless Scottish patriot and 
reformer, Joseph Hume, not only a political connection 
with India, but also his love of science and his un- 
compromising faith in democracy.’”’ The Mutiny came 
upon him in May, 1857, while District Officer—not Joint 
Magistrate, as stated—of Etawah, in the United Pro- 
vinces, when he had many opportunities of showing 
his capabilities as a soldier as well as a civilian. With 
very inadequate local forces at his command, he was 
prompt, active, and courageous in engaging the rebels, 
with some successes. But the tide of mutiny rose so 
high in June that the district became untenable, and 
the few English were compelled to fall back upon 
Agra. He could not reoccupy Etawah until the 
following January, and then for some months was 
constantly in the field in action, introducing the 
restoration of peace and order. The C.B. was little 
reward for his services; but others were similarly 
treated. Lord Mayo, later, endeavoured to establish 
a Bureau of Agriculture, with Hume as Director- 
General ; but he failed, and had to content himself with 
making agriculture one of the subjects included in a 
new Department of Revenue, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce. 


For eight years Hume did good work in these 
branches of public business. But in 1879 he was re- 
moved from his appointment, and it is now alleged 
that no specific reasons were assigned for the removal. 
The impression intended to be left on the reader is that 
Mr. Hume was too honest and independent rather than 
insubordinate. But it is also clear enough that the 
whole reasons were never stated; his retention in his 
appointment was considered by the authorities to be 
impossible, and he had to go. Three years afterwards 
he retired altogether. During these last years he is 
stated to have become convinced that some definite 
action was called for to counteract the growing unrest. 
In 1883 he took steps to form a national organisation 
of educated Indians, and the Indian National Union was 
founded, of which he became the general secretary. 
This organisation was to “voice the aspirations of the 
Indian people,” and Mr. Hume proceeded to England 
to influence the British public and Members of Parlia- 
ment. The outcome was the Indian National 
Congress, which held its first session in Bombay in 
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December, 1885, and has since held annual meetings 
during the Christmas holidays. The propaganda 
actively pursued by Mr. Hume in England comprised a 
British Committee of the Congress, an Indian Parlia- 
mentary Committee, a journal to supply trustworthy 
information to the British public, with arrangements 
for public meetings, addresses, and interviews. In 
his scheme of national regeneration Hume’s original 
idea was to advocate social reform, but this he 
abandoned and confined his attention to political 
reform in both countries. Dulwich was the scene in 
England of the political work in which he took the 
leading part, but without much success in that Con- 
servative constituency. Hume also devoted much time, 
energy, and money to the ornithology of the British 
Empire in Asia, and in twenty-five years collected 
82,000 bird skins and eggs, which he presented in 1885 
to the Natural History Museum. A theft of his 
precious and voluminous manuscripts prevented the 
completion of the great work which he contemplated on 
ornithology. His unique collection of heads and horns 
of Indian big game animals also enriched the same 
Museum. He founded and endowed a_ Botanic 
Institute in South London, transferring to it his 
herbarium and library. ; 

Mr. Hume’s later life was thus divided between the 
pursuits of politics and science. His biographer was 
intimately allied with him in the former, and has 
collected in an epilogue the lessons which he would 
draw from Mr. Hume’s career for the future wise 
guidance of Indian affairs. He rather begs the whole 
question whether the guidance was wise and right. 
This chapter is a tirade on the usual Radical lines 
against the whole of the existing system of Indian 
government—against the “essential defects of the 
system belonging to its historical origi as a foreign 
domination,’’ against the policy of over-centralisation, 
against the Simla clique, and the trust in bureaucracy, 
with pleas for the “highly-trained Indians available for 
every branch of the public service,’ for local self- 
government, for “making the Indian administration 
comformable to the best interests of the Indian people,”’ 
for decentralisation on a popular basis, for free and 
compulsory education, for “an impartial and effective 
control in England over the Indian executive,” for 
teform here, there, and everywhere. This subject, as 
a whole, is too large for our space, nor is it our business 
to defend the Indian Governments and the India Office, 
which make many mistakes. For instance, they often 
neglect their loyal supporters and take the advice of 
interested agitators. 

Mr. Hume’s career is open to other comments 
besides those of his biographer. As a challenge 
is thrown down, de mortuis nil nisi bonum may 
be set aside. He began by working for “the 
people” of India, the inarticulate millions. He made 
the mistakes of working through the intellectuals, and 


for Indian nationality. History shows the latter to be 
a vain shadow to pursue. 


The intellectuals have no 
‘Sympathy with the masses; every measure for the 











benefit of “the people” has been carried by impartial 
officials in spite of the opposition of the better 
educated. The National Congress, once started, passed 
beyond his control; he is believed to have been at one 
time obliged to bear most of the expenditure. The 
political agitation he aroused led eventually, as is 
generally known, to unrest, bombs, and acts of violence 
which still occasionally recur. For initiating and 
conducting this agitation, Mr. Hume was primarily 
responsible, as his biographer shows. If any evidence 
were available, it would be an interesting question to 
probe, whether Mr. Hume would have taken the line he 
adopted in furthering the Indian National Congress 
and going into opposition, if he had not been evicted 
from his secretariat appointment. Other instances are 
not wanting to prove that disappointed men are 
dangerous, and naturally seek to retaliate. 





German Explorers 


Three Years in the Libyan Desert: Travels, Discoveries, 
and Excavations of the Menas Expedition. By 
J. C. Ewatp FAtts. Translated by ELIZABETH 
LEE. Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net.) 


A DESERT does not suggest a lively book, but the word 
should not daunt the reader. This book is full of 
interest; it deals with the past, the present, and the 
future, with ruins of antiquity, with the Beduin Arabs— 
a peculiar people—and with great possibilities in the 
extension of cultivation by reclamation of the desert. 
It may be permitted to us to regret that the work 
described fell into German hands, but German explora- 
tion in Africa is nothing new; at any rate, the 
translation is English, so well done that only the notice 
on the title-page calls attention to it. The original 
project of Monsignor Kaufmann, of Frankfort, was to 
explore the early Christian ruins of Cyrenaica in Turkish 
territory, but the initial difficulties of obtaining 
possession proved insuperable, and the Italian-Turkish 
dispute about Tripoli stopped it. The author and his 
cousin Kaufmann then turned to their reserve project, 
namely, to rediscover the highly important, long and 
vainly sought, early Christian sanctuary in the Libyan 
desert, the tomb of St. Menas in Egyptian territory, 
for which object they received much help from the 
authorities. In the deplorable absence of a map, which 
apparently Mr. Kaufmann, the leader of the expedition, 
has in hand, it is sufficient to say of the route that it 
involved some days’ march into the Libyan desert from 
Alexandria; nothing would be gained by giving a long 
string of names. 

It may not be generally known that in prehistoric 
times the whole of the North of the Libyan desert was 
a sea-bottom. Many things have happened since 
the sea receded; Greeks, Romans, Christians, 
Mohammedans, have been over the region and left 
their marks as history records. The exploration should 
throw light onthe past. 
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The sand is the enemy. The visit of Alexander the 
Great to the oasis of Ammon is well known. The 
persecuted Christians in the third century fled to the 
desert in thousands. Of the “hundred monasteries ”’ 
which arose, four still exist; a valley has the name of 
the “Hundred Convents.” The waves of the sand 
ocean swallow up even monumental remains. The 
explorers in due course reached the Karm Abu Mina, 
the city of Menas, the object of their quest, and had 
the good fortune to light upon the temple of St. Menas, 
whose memory is celebrated by the Churches in the 
East. He was an Egyptian officer in the Roman 
service, compelled to become a soldier. Well- 
educated as a Christian, he fled, during the Diocletian 
persecutions, to the desert, defied the authorities, was 
imprisoned and beheaded in A.D. 296; the martyr’s 
body was rescued from burning, and buried. A church 
was built over the grave, and extended into an enormous 
basilica; an Emperor built a palace near the temple, 
and established a frontier garrison against the Beduins. 
The sanctuary of Menas became a place of pilgrimage 
and healing, an ancient Lourdes. 


The explorers have been well rewarded by their 
finds, especially of the saint’s tomb, though they have 
had to contend with the unceasing sand and the havoc 
of Mohammedan iconoclasts. In his enthusiasm Mr. 
Falls makes comparatively light of the arduous 
character of their travels and labours of three years. 
Desert work presents many difficulties, such as 
transport, the tropical heat, wild animals, snakes and 
scorpions, the Beduins and their blood-feuds, the 
collection and maintenance of labour, the questions of 
supplies, and, above all, of water, which has often to 
be carried with the caravans. The Arabs were provided 
with firearms, and had a dangerous practice of using 
them at times. The book is a narrative of the three 
years spent by the travellers in this region and of their 
discoveries, which cannot be enumerated in detail here. 
The comparative propinquity of the locality to 
Alexandria has admitted of the discoveries being seen 
by distinguished visitors and officers, and it would not 
be surprising to hear of Messrs. Thomas Cook and 
Sons making arrangements for trips to Karm Abu 
Mina as elsewhere in the country. The potential 
wealth of Egypt is very great, in her archeological 
remains awaiting discovery as well as in the extension 
of irrigation. It was announced lately that a temple 
had been found within the gigantic body of the Sphinx 
at the Pyramids, near Cairo. The spread of cultivation 
depends chiefly on the supply of Nile water, which is 
not unlimited. 

The fellahs have realised how the Nile mud changes 
the desert into a paradise, so that the problem now is 


how to regulate and economise the supply, and prevent~ 


disputes for water. Lord Kitchener and the Khedive, 
who is commercially inclined, may be trusted to 
develop to the utmost, though it requires time, patience, 
and money, the enormous possibilities for agricultural 
prosperity dormant within their charge. The desert 


tribes, the Beduins, the Auladali, and the Senussi, may | 





still give trouble. This book shows how conservative 
they are, how jealous of foreign intrusion into the 
extensive regions where they have so long held sway. 
Civilisation may eventually reach them, but can only 
do so slowly. They retain firmly their religion and 
superstitions. Among their customs they practise 
hospitality and the vendetta, with their blood-feuds like 
the Pathans on the North-West frontier of India. The 
facilities which they enjoy and utilise for obtaining fire- 
arms and ammunition might lead to serious difficulties 
under certain circumstances. For the present, explorers 
and other travellers in the desert have to take 
cognisance of their existence and to go warily. Of its 
kind, Mr. Falls’ book is one of the most instructive 
that has appeared. His enthusiasm is catching, and 
the methods and results of the explorations are clearly 
told, with a pardonable pride in them. The number 
of visitors to Karm Abu Mina will doubtless increase. 





St. John’s Wood 


Saint John’s Wood: Its History, its Houses, its Haunts 
and its Celebrities. By ALAN MONTGOMERY EYRE. 
Illustrated. (Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. net.) 


ONE of the disadvantages under which the Londoner, 
compared with the dweller in a smaller town, labours 
is that, practically speaking, he has no opportunities 
for the display of either local patriotism or local 
interest. The very magnitude of the Metropolis seems 
to deaden all local life. There are no local news- 
papers in the sense that a country town has its local 
paper. In London it is possible to live for twenty 
years in a house without knowing one’s neighbours 
except by sight. It is possible for the resident in 
Highbury to have more interests in Hampstead than in 
his own district. I.ondon, in fact, is a city without a 
soul. It has sacrificed its soul to the development of 
its body. As a result, it has become the largest city 
on the face of the globe, and at the same time the one 
with the least corporate life. 


To breathe back a soul into London as a whole is 
beyond the powers of humanity. But there is still 
another means of developing local interests among 
Londoners. Let us abandon all attempts to become 
children of London, but those of us who live in Hamp- 
stead, or Chelsea, or Islington, may become children 
of our respective boroughs, and there is no district of 
London which does not well deserve the study and 
affection of its children. Many of these districts 
need fear no comparison in antiquarian interest. In 
one respect St. John’s Wood, however, surpasses them 
all, for of all the inner ring of suburbs none approaches 
St. John’s Wood in beauty. The reason of this 
attractiveness is fully explained in the pages of Mr. 
Eyre’s volume, and the publication of this book will 
undoubtedly do much to develop local patriotism in 
the district with which it deals. 


The book may be divided into two portions, the one 
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antiquarian, the other anecdotal. It should therefore 
appeal to and please two different publics. In the 
former portion we are told the story of St. John’s 
Wood until about a century ago, during the period in 
which it had not yet become a portion of London. 
Those were the days in which it was a hunting-ground, 
and a harbour of refuge for conspirators and robbers, 
and a hiding-place for refugees from persecution. 
Reminiscences of the sylvan period still remain here 
and there in the street nomenclature. Thus Garden 
Road commemorates Great Garden Field; Oak Tree 
Road runs along the lane that led to Oak Tree Field; 
Hill Road was formerly Hill Field Lane; Springfield 
Road led to Spring Field Meadow. These derivations, 
however, date back to but a recent period immediately 
previous to the popularisation of St. John’s Wood by 
the project of the Prince Regent to create a Court 
suburb within its boundaries. 


To the latter section of the volume belong numerous 
anecdotes interspersed with chat concerning many of 
the great band of celebrities who during the past cen- 
tury made the Wood their home, and the interest of 
these stories is often enhanced by the mention of the 
houses, most of which are still in existence, which 
sheltered these worthies while they dwelt within the 
precincts of the Wood. The collection is indeed 
heterogeneous. One finds in it, cheek by jowl, Land- 
seer, Constable, and Alma-Tadema on the one hand, 
and the half-crazy, half-charlatan Richard Brothers 
and Joanna Southcott on the other. Mme. Blavatsky 
and Herbert Spencer, each famous, but in a very 
different sphere, are sketched side by side, waiting for 
a "bus outside the Eyre Arms. Thomas Hood, Mary 
Lamb, Louis Napoleon, Shelley’s Jane Williams, Hux- 
ley, George Eliot, Mrs. Henry Wood, Bradlaugh, the 
eccentric Lord Hertford, all succeed one another in Mr. 
Eyre’s interesting narrative. In its pages we learn 
much of the establishment and history of Lord’s. 
Even the famous Eglinton Tournament, the rehearsals 
of which took place within the district, thereby earns 
a description in this volume. To residents within St. 
John’s Wood this book should be a necessity, but it 
must not be thought that those who have no connection 
with the neighbourhood will find no interest in its 
pages. 





The Power of the Purse 


Histoire Financitre et Economique de Il’ Angleterre 
(1066-1902). By ETIENNE MARTIN. Two Vols. 
(Félix Alcan, Paris. 20 frs.) 


M. ETIENNE MARTIN has compiled a useful and, still 
more, an ambitious work. It is also a long work, 


though we gather it would be longer but for the 
Parliament Act, the Home Rule Bill, and Mr. Lloyd 
George. M. Martin felt it would be useless to add to 
his eleven hundred pages a few hundred more explain- 
ing the present situation of British finance, for such a 
picture could only be obtained by a sort of instantaneous 





photography, and would be unworthy of the preceding 
matter. The financial usage of Imperial Parliament 
has become as little a subject for scientific inquiry as 
the snakes of Iceland. 

M. Martin points out that English Economic History 
has been, in comparison with other aspects of English 
History, rather neglected by native historians. When 
we consider that the science of Political Economy had 
its cradle in England, and that the English school for 
long held almost a monopoly of the subject, it is 
strange to have to acknowledge how few are the 
English works dealing in anything like a comprehensive 
manner with the historical aspect of Economics. A 
revival seems to be in progress, but when, with M. 
Martin, we have mentioned the works of Messrs. 
Ashley and Cunningham, we have almost exhausted 
the bibliography of the subject. 

We do not think that M. Martin has given us the 
final and complete work that we are expecting. His 
book is useful and suggestive. On certain topics it is 
very full, almost over-full, and there is a good deal of 
what we can only describe as padding. M. Martin is 
perfectly right to give us chapters on political history, 
but he has made them too long; he is perfectly right, 
especially as he is addressing himself mainly to his 
compatriots, to institute a comparison between English 
and French fiscal conditions during the Middle Ages ; 
but again an independent introductory chapter of more 
than a hundred pages on the French conditions is 
rather excessive. And, in spite of a very well- 
established ground-plan, the completed structure is yet 
on the whole rather chaotic. A fault of the binder has 
emphasised this defect, for the portion, in our copy, 
dealing with the fiscal revolution of Peel, has lost 
several pages, but everywhere we feel that the author 
is at odds with his own classification. The index is 
not full enough to rectify this; it contains, for instance, 
no reference to cotton or J. S. Mill. 

Yet, if there are faults of proportion and arrange- 
ment, nearly everything is to be found in the book, 
somewhere or other. Every financial curiosity, we 
should think, that has ever been seen, is mentioned 
and described. Statistics are lavishly given and 
effectively commented. The general conclusions are 
sound and instructive. The great question for 
Frenchmen who examine the history of English institu- 
tions is always this: How did England, with all its 
obvious social and political weaknesses, manage to 
avert a catastrophe, while the Ancien Régime of France 
and Napoleon ended in disaster? M. Martin naturally 
puts this question, and his answer, as regards the 
Ancien Régime, is that England evolved and main- 
tained representative institutions for the administration 
of finance, and kept clear of the dangers of privilege. 
England beat Napoleon, because it believed in, and 
he mistrusted, the credit system. 

Fiscal history is the history of the reconciliation of 
two opposing principles—the necessity of paying for 
good government, and the reluctance of the individual 
to pay more for it than he need, or anything at all 
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without his understanding why. Under the Norman 
kings Crown property paid for most of the expenses of 
government; there was almost no taxation, except 
what was represented by the incidents of feudal society 
and military service. It was from war, indeed, that the 
public purse first sprung. From war, too, came the 
public debt. Formidable at their birth, these two 
Titans have had so terrible a growth that they 
threaten the very pillars of human society. Alienations 
of Crown lands made taxation gradually all-important, 
and through taxation a new political order arose. The 
latest fiscal theory—that of certain Socialists—that 
Government expenditure is in itself a good thing—has 
no parallel in history, or at any rate in modern history. 
It is as far as the moon from the original English 
conception—direct taxation “n’était employée que dans 
des circonstances exceptionnelles, pour pourvoir 4 des 
besoins extraordinaires.’’ M. Martin believes that the 
changes in progress are changes not of degree but of 
kind, and so he makes his conclusion while a 
conclusion still can artistically be made. 





Thessalonica 


Topographie de Thessalonique. By O. TAFRALI. 
Illustrated. (Paul Geuthner, Paris. 20 frs.) 
Thessalonique au Quatorzitme Siecle. By O. TAFRALI. 

(Paul Geuthner, Paris. 15 frs.) 


SALONICA has needed no miracle to become one of the 
historical cities of the world, and, if contemporary 
events are not altogether deceptive, a day of pride 
and power may soon rise for her again. M. Tafrali 
has expounded in his two scholarly volumes thé reasons 
why the ancient world paid homage to the city of the 
Thermaic Gulf, and judged her second only to Con- 
stantinople among the towns of the Eastern Empire. 
The causes still existing, the consequences may well 
repeat themselves. Thessalonica was great through her 
situation and her people; whether the latter have 
changed we know not, but modern inventions and 
political developments have not in any way impaired 
the advantages of her unique situation, at the hub of 
the principal trade routes of Eastern Europe. It is a 
commonplace of European politics that Austrian and 
German diplomacy have long made Salonica the goal 
of their Balkan ambitions. 


In one of the volumes before us M. Tafrali has 
examined the architectural relics of ancient Salonica 
with admirable care and in the minutest detail. All 
the extant churches are discussed, and most of the 
vanished ones are accounted for. 
which St. Paul found his “glory and joy,” she never 
wholly forsook her traditions, and boasted among her 
numerous sobriquets that of “the orthodox city.” M. 
Tafrali is even fuller on the fortifications which he has 
ideally reconstructed, since there are many lacunz in 
the actual ramparts, in all their extent. His treatment 
of the details is particularly instructive, as he considers 


A pious city, in . 


how far the fortifications fulfilled the conditions laid 
down by Vitruvius, Vegetius, and other writers on mili- 
tary matters who, forgotten at the present time, wielded 
unquestioned authority in their own day and long after 
it. Finally, we are given a magnificent set of photo- 
gravures, illustrating every single point in the text, a 
plan of ancient Thessalonica, and plans of the different 
sections of the walls. 

The other volume is more generally and historically 
interesting.  Thessalonica in the fourteenth. century 
was a curious blend of ancient and modern. Over 
and over again we seem to be reading Thucydides or 
Livy, commented by Aristotle or Cicero. There is 
the old struggle of oligarchs and democrats; there are 
governors with a family likeness to Verres; there are 
“liturgies,” a debt question and orders. Then we 
have the Middle Ages, and Thessalonica playing the 
rival to Byzantium, and supporting at need a rival 
Emperor of the Eastern world. The Hesychasts, at 
the origin little more than a sect of Byzantine Quietists, 
provoke the Eastern Renaissance by the exaggerated 
value they attach to monasticism. Finally the revolt 
of the Zealots, though it recalls some of the revolutions 
of ancient Greece, embodied many of the most approved 
doctrines of modern democracy. 

The details of the struggles between pretenders or 
parties, within the city or through the length and 
breadth of the Empire, are somewhat fatiguing reading, 
but M. Tafrali has succeeded in so drawing out the 
essential points that a satisfactory mental picture is 
obtained. He lays stress on the essential Hellinism of 
Thessalénica. Apparently it was less of a crime in the 
fourteenth century to call in the Turks, who were 
knocking ominously on the Byzantine door, than the 
Serbs. Thessalonica presents a more normal picture 
of the workings of the Eastern Empire than com- 
plicated and cosmopolitan Constantinople. The lesser 
city had all the civilisation—and a more intellectual 
civilisation—of her famous rival, without her 
corruption. 





A Friend of the Poor 


Life of Octavia Hill, as told in her Letters. Edited 
by C. EDMUND MAURICE. Illustrated. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 16s. net.) 


MR. MAURICE is evidently one of those editors who 
hope that their modesty will be counted to them for 
righteousness. We are not quite sure of this in his case, 
for in several places we would not have objected to see- 
ing the hand of the editor more in evidence. A “life” 
of this kind comes perilously near to being a mass of 
semi-digested material for a biography. The editor has 
limited himself very rigorously in telling his share of the 
story of Octavia Hill’s career. As an indication of his 
almost excessive modesty we need only mention that his 
interpolations are in small type, while the letters which 
form the major part of the book are more boldly printed; 
which seems to us a pleasant reversal of the tradition too 
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often followed in works of this kind. Our chief critic- 
ism would be that too many letters are printed, for Miss 
Hill’s style is eminently respectable and slightly pedes- 
trian, and something more than this is needed to carry 
any one, save the student, through more than five 
hundred pages. It is both unfair and unkind to criticise 
a volume on the score of what it is zof; but while Mr. 
Maurice’s work is a very satisfactory production we feel 
that there is still room for a briefer and more brightly- 
written account of such a social worker as Octavia Hill. 


It would form an admirable reward for the Sunday 
School of the future. 


One comes to this volume, generous in its variety and 
covering many years, with aims according to one’s 
tastes. Thus some will seek for new sidelights on some 
of the notable figures of the Victorian period, nor will 
they be disappointed. Octavia Hill was specially happy 
in her friendships. Ruskin was chief among these, and 
while what is told of him here does not add much to our 
knowledge of him, some entertaining episodes are re- 
corded. On page 122 we read :—“ Ruskin said that he 
would wish his word about art to be taken in just the 
same way that the physician’s or lawyer’s would be 
about medicine or law. Octavia said she was sure it was 
so, more than he thought; and that it was a growing 
thing.” We wish we were so sure of this, for we fancy 
that Ruskin’s volumes on art are more often read for 
their splendid prose moralisings than for their purely 
artistic aims. If artists read him to-day it is not alto- 
gether for “Art’s sake.” Concerning the taking of 
Savoy in 1860, Ruskin remarks quaintly, “To me per- 
sonally it was a great blow, because it was so nice and 
dirty and tumbledown, and those wretched French will 
go and put it all to rights. It will be much better for 
the people, but I shall get no more sketching.” Yet a 
few years later Octavia persuaded Ruskin to help her 
substantially in her housing scheme, ind this enabled 
him to realise in some measure one of his own deepest 
desires. We have only to mention the names of Frede- 
rick Denison Maurice, Charles Kingsley, the Brownings, 
Tennyson, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, William Morris, 
William de Morgan (of whom we get just a glimpse in 
his title-designing days), George Macdonald, and Canon 
Barnett in order to assure the celebrity-lover that there 
is plenty to interest him. 


To those who are concerned with social reform, and 
that includes most of us in these days, the volume will 
prove quite valuable. The artistic and practical charac- 
ter of Miss Hill formed an ideal combination for the 
kind of work she undertook. Housing reform and the 
preservation of open spaces were her two chosen lines of 
activity. Beginning in the simplest fashion with the 
former, she had, within twelve or thirteen years, property 
worth £30,000 tenanted by 3,500 people under her care. 
Attention to the moral and intellectual welfare of these 
folks was given by Miss Hill in so direct a way as to in- 
volve her personal attendance and sympathy—a philan- 
thropy of the highest order. We can only mention here 
her work in connection with the reform of the Poor 











Laws, and her service on more than one Royal Com- 
mission. 

The moral atmosphere in which she lived may be un- 
congenial to present-day reformers, and certain theoris- 
ing members of this class may treat her with a slight 
scorn; but at any rate she got her work done in a down- 
right manner which those persons rarely imitate. It was 
all accomplished without cleverness, or rhetoric, or any 
of the usual social reform fireworks; and all was in- 
formed with a Christianity that was both broad and 
deep. 





An Epicure of Travel 


Little Cities of Italy. By ANDRE MAUREL. Trans- 


lated by HELEN GERARD. Illustrated. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. gs. net.) 
THERE are ways and ways of travelling. Most of 


them are right, though the individual traveller is apt 
to think that the way he has been accustomed to, or 
the way he has last hit upon, is the only sound one. 
But it is a safe axiom that the best kind of travel 
demands the right traveller in the right place. It may 
be good, eventually, for the soul of a scholarly recluse 
to send him touring with a travelling fellowship 
through British Columbia or the Rand; it may be good 
for the essential butterman to be ordered an art-cure 
in the Little Cities of Italy; but in neither of such 
cases is anybody except the patient likely to be one 
penny the better. The informing traveller must be in 
tune with what he sees. 

M. Maurel is a gourmet of travel, and Italy is his 
own particular cordon bleu. His dishes have always 
been carefully and anxiously selected, and till half- 
way through the present series or menu—to keep our 
metaphor alive till the last possible moment—he seemed 
to have invested hedonistic travel with the infallibility 
of science. But at Perugia there came into his memory, 
only for its implied preference to be reversed, the 
classification he had himself once made of the different 
ways of travelling—“ To travel for the mere splendour 
or horror of things is a way that has its reward, and 
often a fertile one. But, at least, let us allow the 
pleasure of their memories to those who can people the 
landscape.’’ He had rashly discounted the element of 
surprise, which is necessary to the perfect banquet, 
and “ Perugia en surprise’? came to confound his 
science and to put the seal on his appreciation. While 
we are still in touch with our culinary metaphor, may 
we call the “ accursed Austrians,’’ who occur about once 
in fifty pages, the salted almonds of the feast? It is 
not the first time that they have served to supply the 
occasional antithetical taste required by poetical 
epicures at their Italian banquets. 

M. Maurel, we have said, has given us a classification 
of ways of travelling, though he has subsequently 
found a defect in it. His own particular way, before 
entering one of his “ Little Cities of Italy,’’ is to look 
for the painter who is most closely associated with it, 
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and to find out what aspect of Papal History the 
region specially suggests. If occasionally these local 
contributions to the general history of the Middle Ages 
seem to be dragged in by the heels—Aribert, for in- 
stance, is rather a carpet-bagger at Piacenza—the syn- 
thesis is very vivid and instructive. M. Maurel sees 
the birth of the Temporal Power at Pavia and its death 
at Modena, and between these two extreme points he 
traces a curve through all the cities of his journey. 
The historical sequence does not, of course, correspond 
exactly to the itinerary, and the reader specially in- 
terested in the historical thesis will have to take the 
chapters in the order partially indicated in the intro- 
duction. And it is important to keep in mind M. 
Maurel’s warning—“ Rome must not figure in the notes 
of this journey other than as a State; never as a 
Church.”’ 

All the streams of Italian History empty themselves 
in Papal Rome; more especially is this true of the 
history of Italian Art. All over Italy M. Maurel seeks 
the scattered “ jewels of the Roman crown.’’ Rome is 
almost barren of native painters and architects, but 
she has enveloped the artists of all Italy in her own 
glory. Without Rome, there would have been great 
artists, but there would have been no Cinquecento. M. 
Maurel has roughly followed the principle of one place, 
one painter. Thus at Piacenza he gives us an apprecia- 
tion of Pordenone, at Ferrara he parleys with Francesco 
Cossa, and at Perugia he justifies Agostino di Duccio. 
At this last city, too, he starts a cross-examination of 
Perugino which he concludes at Montefalco. He is 
puzzled at the artistic development by which “ Um- 
brian’’ became almost synonymous with effeminate, 
and in Perugino he thinks he has found the true culprit. 
“ Umbria is sweet, it is not effeminate’’ ; in the Umbrian 
landscape “everything is broad and muscular.’ St. 
Francis was not an insipid saint, though tradition has 
done its best to make him so. 

M. Maurel is occasionally hard put to it to control 
his superlatives ; he has mostly succeeded, but with such 
springs of enthusiasm persistently welling forth it must 
have been a hard struggle. The emotions called forth 
by his second visit to Perugia were enough to stifle all 
literary breath. Elsewhere we have absolute debauches 
of images—image on image and image within image. 
Take Bologna, for instance: “It is more easy than 
pleasant to see it under the aspect of a fat woman 
resembling its famous sausage, round, stuffed like a 
boiled pudding, made for strong appetites, for dlasé 
tastes. . . . The Signora Bologna has large and strik- 
ing features, somewhat hairy face and with deep 
wrinkles. Her clothes are loud and rather too ample. 
. . . She wears the hat of a maréchal of the First 
Empire, and is covered with decorations.’’ 
for a page or two. Every city suggests a particular 
image for a heading to its special chapter—Piacenza, 
“the Labyrinth ’’—Ferrara, “De ma Barque Légére ”’ 
(a song from a comic opera)—Ravenna, “in a Hovel 
under a Drugget.’’ Stendhal helps to “people the 
landscape’’ at Milan and Parma, and Urbino is sub- 


peenaed for evidence “to the confusion of Monsieur 


And so on* 









Taine.’’ There is not a dull page, and many an in- 
structive one. Of the translation we cannot speak very 
highly. The task was undoubtedly a hard one, but 
there are too many slips, and we have been sometimes 
completely baffled in our search for a meaning. At 
other times we can see the French word or the French 
phrase peeping through the English. “ Reunited,’ for 
instance, seems to be used of an army that had had 
no previous cohesion. The illustrations both illustrate 
and are, for quality, what we expect of the offspring 
of photographs taken beneath an Italian sky. 





Some Naval Problems 


Capture at Sea. 
Co. 


By EARL LOREBURN. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


(Methuen and 


THE publication of this small volume is timely, if for 
no other reason than because it shows the dis- 
concertingly unsettled, indeed chaotic, state of affairs 
in the matter of such important problems as Blockade, 
Contraband, and Mines. It is, perhaps, only natural 
that the Great Powers of the world should hold 
divergent views upon topics such as these. But there 
is an even greater difficulty in the way of their solution 
—namely, the divergence of educated opinion upon the 
vital question whether “ mitigation in the severity cof 
war ”’ is a mistake or not. Earl Loreburn submits that 
we ought not to act on the view that it is proper to 
make war terrible, so that it may soon end. For our 
own part, we hold that the only permanent solution 
of the problem will be achieved when civilised peoples 
realise the sober truth that war is a luxury too expensive 
even for the wealthiest States. However that may be, 
Earl Loreburn arrives at the conclusion that “ unoffend- 
ing commerce shall not be interfered with, and that 
war shall not be directed against an unoffending 
population.”’ 


The present condition of those international cour- 
tesies erroneously known as “ International Law’”’ as 
regards matters such as contraband is deplorable in 
the extreme. It may be remembered that we had 
occasion the other day to mention a publication of the 
Naval War College at Washington. It is an interest- 
ing illustration of the existing chaos that one of the 
situations there set for solution—what action the com- 
mander of a neutral war-vessel shall take with regard 
to a merchant vessel suspected to be fitting out in a 
neutral port for use by a belligerent—requires forty 
pages of close print for its solution. The author is 
perhaps unduly sentimental as regards neutrals; in 
particular he appears to forget that, whilst it is true 
that “a great deal of the loss caused by capture and 
destruction of merchant ships in time of war will be 
borne by neutral insurers,’ yet the latter accept such 
risks with their eyes open, and with the likelihood of 
earning very handsome profits. We also disagree with 
his categorical statement that “what ruined Napoleon 
was the rising em masse of the inhabitants of Spain, 
driven to madness by brutality.’? On the other hand, 
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we fully agree with him when he points out the 
absurdity of supposing that we could ever force into 


submission a great land Power by blockade. But there 
are limits even to humanitarianism: the author is apt 
to leave out of sight the interests of the persons most 
intimately concerned, the belligerents. The spectators 
at a prize-fight, to take an analogy, are entitled to 
consideration, no doubt, but the combatants come first. 
And, if the author complains of the practice of mine- 
laying, what shall be his lament concerning the 
iniquities which will undoubtedly arise through the use 


of aircraft in war? Maybe it were well not to inquire 
too narrowly. 





Some Interesting Travel Records 


Confessions of a Tenderfoot. 


By RALPH STOCK. 
(Grant Richards. 


10s. 6d. net.) 


MR. STOCK leads us to many places, and we would not 
miss one of these jaunts taken in his company. He 
has a genial, racy, and graphic method of description, 
and not only are the places described well worthy of 
his pages, but the human interest is maintained to the 
full throughout. The author first takes us with him 
to Canada. We become forthwith enveloped in an 
atmosphere of prairies, and hear of cowboys with 
their “bunches ’’ of cattle. Nearly every scene of the 
strenuous Canadian country life is depicted, from the 
many incidents of the business of “rounding up” cattle 
and the like, to those of the lumber industry. We are, 
moreover, given a very intimate and accurate descrip- 
tion of a voyage to England, undertaken as a cattleman 
—a species of passage which is never lacking in 
dramatic, if occasionally somewhat sordid, interest. 


Leaving Canada, we are taken on, always in our 
author’s charge, to ’Frisco, and are shown something 
of the shady side of the life of that famous and 
notorious city. Thence we travel across the Pacific to 
the Fiji Islands. It is refreshing to pause for a while 
amid the enchanting scenery of these fairy latitudes, 
in such situations as described in the chapter entitled 
“A day with a South Sea Prince.” These islands, 
according to the author, have— 


a charm as subtle as it is strong, a charm that no 
man has as yet succeeded in transplanting to paper, 
which wraps him about in a soft seductive mantle, 
that at first restrains his movements, and finally holds 
him fast a willing captive. One meets many of these 
in the Islands, cultured and wealthy men, whom one 
can well imagine strolling down Pall Mall, loitering 
about the Clubs, or riding in the Row, but who now, 
conquered for all time by this same indefinable charm, 
prefer to live in an airy bungalow on the shores of 
the Pacific, dreaming, watching the multifarious life 
about them, fishing, shooting, and again dreaming. 


As the author discovered, it is easier to get to the 
Fiji Islands than to leave them. When he succeeded 
in this it was to make for Australia, and, financially 
stranded, to get a close glimpse of the seamy side of 





pulled him from the ruck of humanity. 











Sydney life. Here his enterprise and talents soon 
After filling 
various “ billets,” he took up land in Queensland. Here 
he bought a farm which turned out to be specially 
planted for the purpose of selling—a peculiar industry 
which appears to thrive in these districts! By a stroke 
of luck, however, he came well out of the transaction, 
and sold the farm for a little more than he gave for it, 
after which he sat down in sober earnest to plant pine- 
apples, and is now prospering and happy surrounded by 
his luscious harvests. 

According to Mr. Stock, pineapple farming provides 
not only an ideal life, but a most satisfactory means of 
livelihood. There are no pests to harry the plants, at 
all events in North Queensland. The pineapple never 
ceases to bear until it dies a natural death, after 
thirteen years or more, and the grower has but to 
replant in rotation to keep his plantation always in its 
prime. Moreover, most fortunate circumstance of all, 
there do not seem enough pineapples to supply the 
demand. Who would not plant pineapples and live 
among them! We can only congratulate the maker of 
so many good pages on his fortunate financial venture 
—the two arts by no means necessarily go side by side. 








Fiction 
The Dragon. (Grant Richards. 
6s.) 


HE foreword of this book is: “Where shall 
wisdom be found, and where is the place 
of understanding?’ We do not think the question 
is answered by the book itself. It is a most 
extraordinary production, the time of the events 
happening being a generation or two on, and 
the motif of the whole novel the “ Yellow Peril.” 
Since the days of that beautiful, simple child-poem, 
“ Mary had a little lamb, its fleece was white as snow,”’ 
we have never met such English as is to be found in 
this book, although one is in verse and the other in 
prose. One or two examples will suffice :— 


By M. P. SHIEL. 


‘‘But we are going right for the Blunderbus, if God 
send her,’’ the Prince called out, though none of his 
party caught it, for now the air of the North Sea was 
in such a state of wave-agitation at the guttural going- 
off of guns, as if the globe had been tumbled into 
some boiling pot that bustlingly boiled with bubblings 
and bumpings, boxing with hubbub the squealing car ; 
and as he stood looking abroad with his palms on his 
ribs, the wind caught a laugh out of his mouth; for 
now all the south heaven was already red as with the 
fires of ten thousand pyres rising, as dreadfully red as 
the death-day of Nature, and the ocean’s floor a ceme- 
tery of flames. 


The great conflict is between the then heir to the 
throne, called by his intimates “ Teddy Reekes,’’ and 
Li Ku Yu, who appears to have been the concentration 
of Eastern and Western wisdom, and who had been 
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a fellow-student of “ Teddy Reekes ’’ at the then Naval 
College. The rival forces appear to be able to move 
at one minute’s notice on aeroplanes made out of com- 
mon boxes—presumably egg-boxes. There is much 
use of motor-cars, and a general revolution and upside- 
down-ness of everything connected with law, order, 
and government. . 

The end comes by our friend “ Teddy Reekes,’’ who 
in his intervals of thought was wont to whistle 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers,’’? meeting the leading 
Socialists of the day at what the author terms the “ so- 
called Opera House in Kingsway,’’ and there making 
a speech which apparently satisfied the audience, who 
rose and sang at the conclusion of it :— 


He has saved us from harm 
With his dreadful flails 
With his stretched-out arm,.. . 


And we are led to believe that after this England 
was restored to its usual peace and power. 

One paragraph out of the concluding speech should 
be quoted :— 


Is this, then, to be henceforth our national aim—to 
be philosophers, inventors, real men? And shall not 
this be the subject of ‘‘the speech’’—of all future 
‘‘speeches’’? In which case, shall not my text be those 
words so associated now with my respected ancestor, 
His Majesty King George V—‘‘ Wake up, England !”’ 
It is to be assumed, of course, that his Majesty under- 
stood what it is to wake up—well, everyone knows: 
it is to become conscious that there’s a picture on the 
wall, a basin on the washstand, a sun, clouds—con- 
scious of facts ; and the more facts we become actively 
conscious of—the laws of tension in the picture’s 
string, the chemistry of the basin, the sun’s mass, 
age, speed—the more awake we are: the more we are 
philosophers. 


These extracts will be quite sufficient to give an idea 
of the character of the book, and we leave it to the 
readers of this review to indulge their curiosity further 
if they so desire. 





The Power Behind. By M. P. WILLcocKs. (Hutchin- 
son and Co. 6s.) 


A VERY great deal of careful thought and consideration 
has gone to the construction of this novel. It is no 
lightly thrown together story, relying for its effect upon 
one incident to which all else is subservient; there is 
enough material in the book for several short stories or 
sketches, and undoubtedly this would have been the 
best way of presenting them, for the binding holding 
them together is very loose indeed. Sophie, the grand- 


daughter of an old sweetheart of Dr. Revel, is brought . 


as a tiny child to live with the doctor and his dour, 
exacting, and severe wife. The doctor is an easy-going 
man, with rationalist tendencies and a great love for 
ornithology. He brought the child up to appreciate 
the beautiful and to be kind to all living things, but 
hardly fitted her to battle with life. Some little time 
after his death we find Sophie occupying a subordinate 





position at a farm and hostel owned by a family named 
Botterill. Living at the farmstead are three genera- 
tions of Botterills, and it is in the drawing of these 
three men that some of Miss Willcocks’ best work is 
put forth, the subtle suggestion of heredity taking 
a different form in Sampson, Nicholas, and Moysey 
Botterill, and the manner in which each maintained 
the traditions of his ancestors. 


The Sophie traced for us until her guardian’s death 
is consistent with her upbringing and easy to follow; 
but we search in vain for any further development. 
She is like the traveller who, coming to a spot where 
the road branched in two directions, tried each in turn 
several times and never continued very far along either. 
The reader cannot follow her step by step and feel that 
only one course was possible and must be pursued 
to its inevitable termination. This is probably 
because, reaching womanhood, love naturally 
clamoured for a place in Sophie’s world, and we 
would hazard the opinion that the intellectual delinea- 
tion of a person’s character is more to the author’s taste 
than matters of the heart. There are various indications 
that she has not escaped the spirit of unrest now hover- 
ing over the female population of these islands; hence 
her indefinite handling of Sophie’s character. Never- 
theless, no part of the story should be missed, for the 
incidents, taken separately, will be well worth the time 
spent in reading them. 





The Strictly Trained Mother. By F. F. MONTRESOR. 
(John Murray. 3s. 6d.) 


THE first chapter of this book is charming. It is an 
apt description of a dear old lady “ managed ”’ by two 
estimable daughters possessing every quality but tact, 
and whose zeal for their mother’s health and well-being 
often did more harm to her nerves than their anxious 
care saved her person from bodily ailments. It is not 
at all fair of the author, for she led us to expect that 
we should have quantities of humour, but it is not 
there; consequently a certain feeling of disappointment 
results, to say nothing of such a thing as leading on 
by false pretences. Like the proverbial worm, the 
sweet old lady turns at last, and runs away to her 
grand-daughter’s home. After a short time and a few 
tears, a reconciliation takes place—and that is all. 





The Adventures of Mortimer Dixon. By ALICIA RAM- 
SEY. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.) 


THIS is a wildly exciting tale of Chinese intrigue, the 
venue, however, being laid principally in Whitechapel, 
and finishing in the West-end, told by Mortimer Dixon, 
best of good fellows, and prince of up-to-date 
journalists. “Morty,” as he was called by a plump 
little party living at Brixton to whom he was engaged 
to be married, had been ordered by his chief (a peer) 
who ruled the destinies of the great paper on which 
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he served, to investigate the lurid loves of a Chinaman 
and a charwoman. 

“Morty” was beautiful in person, always immaculately 
dressed, and had most charming ways with the 
opposite sex, be they flower-girls, charwomen, or high- 
bred society ladies. What he found in Whitechapel, 
the perils and adventures he went through, sometimes 
within an ace of losing his life and his journalistic 
reputation at the same moment, the reader will soon 
find out, for this is a difficult book to put away quietly 
when bed-time arrives. 

After being nearly poisoned by a dose of opium our 
adventurous young man spends two or three days in bed 
in a friend’s West-end flat, and the only thing from the 
outside world that came as a disturbing element with 
his fantastic existence was a bill from the Army and 
Navy Stores for spring chickens, green peas, straw- 
berries, and champagne—another link in the chain, the 
meaning of which he discovered later. 

We had some doubts as to Alicia Ramsey being the 
true sex-name of the writer, but have ultimately come 
to the conclusion that it is correct, as we do not think 
any man would give a hero such a good character and 
such firmness to resist successfully the temptations to 
which Mortimer Dixon was exposed; therefore, the 
authoress must have as her ideal a very fine specimen 
of manhood on which she is to be much congratulated. 
In any case, whether we are right or wrong in this 
surmise, one thing we are certain of: that these 
adventures are well worth reading as being quite out of 
the common, and distinctly fascinating. 





London V oices. 


Hall. 6s.) 


THE paper wrapper which envelops this book performs 
a double service: it keeps the cover clean, and informs 
the world in general] and the reviewer in particular that 
“all the philosophy of the London streets is here, with 
its humour, its pathos, and its irresistible irony.”’ 
Merely another way of saying, “ Here is the Thames in 
a teaspoon.”’ 

Mr. Howard, as all good readers of the Pall Mall 
Gazette know, has been engaged for some time past in 
the collection and reproduction of typical London 
dialogues, as spoken by the high, the middle, and 
the low. His chief aim, so far as we can gather, lay 
in proving that there is as little difference between the 
duke’s son and the cook’s son as between “ the colonel’s 
lady and Judy O’Grady ’’—but the fact was self- 
evident before “London Voices’? spoke from the 
bookstall and the shop window. And the Cockney 
dialect given here is just a trifle out of date, for 
Cockneyisms change year by year. “Ver’’ for “the” 
is no longer de rigueur in Stepney, and “ser ’’ for “so”? 
has undergone contraction among those who sometimes 
have not the wherewithal to stamp an insurance card. 
Still, Mr. Howard provides us with some exceedingly 
touching little sketches in his serious moments, and at 
times evokes a smile. 


By KEBLE HowaRD. (Chapman and 


Taken in small doses, he proves ! 





realistic, humorous, pathetic, and ironic, but neither 
this book nor a score of volumes double its size could 
justify the tremendous claim imprinted on the wrapper 
that keeps clean the cover of “London Voices.”’ 





The Governor. 
6s.) 


By KARIN MICHAELIS. (John Lane. 


IF all the heroic qualities that made an epic of the 
Niebelungenlied be taken away, and sheer unbridled 
lust be substituted for the passions animating Sieg- 
fried, Hagen, and the rest, then one may gain some 
idea of the character of this story. It is terse, sombre, 
bitter stuff, a tapestry of crime and_ uncontrolled 
passion—evil men and women plotting in cruelty, and 
the child Kaina, who forms the only relief from the 
general ugliness of the story, done to death at last. 

The period is medieval; the setting is the dyke- 
encircled lands of Holland. Law is weak and halting, 
and might constitutes the greatest right. Runow, the 
“governor,’’ is a fine study in weakness, and “van 
Devil,’’ Runow’s father, is a good, though brief study 
in cruelty. But the book as a whole is morbid, night- 
marish work, bespeaking an imagination as Beardsley- 
ish and distorted as was common and even fashionable 
in the nineties of last century. It forms a chapter in 
the modern gospel of ugliness, a powerful, ruthless, 
grotesque fantasy, preaching evil and the effect of 
evil: a book to be read with regret that one capable 
of such fine work should not choose healthier and more 
inspiring subjects, and to be closed with relief when 
the story of Runow’s fitting expiation of his crimes has 
been read to the end. 





Michael Ferrvs. By MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.) 


WINIFREDE, the daughter of an old Roman Catholic 
family, whose whole soul and life is wrapped up in 
her religion, falls in love with a young millionaire, 
who is an Atheist. She has a younger sister, who is 
destined to become a nun. The family make it a 
strict condition that not only must the young hero of 
our tale profess the Roman Catholic religion, but also 
that he must be a true and earnest one at heart. Being 
by nature absolutely honest, Michael Ferrys does his 
best to believe all he is taught by the priests and monks 
who endeavour to show him the Light; but he is un- 
convinced. Arriving at the castle unexpectedly one 
day, he finds everyone in terrible trouble. A telegram 
sent had not reached him in time. Winifrede had 
accidentally fallen into the river and been drowned. 
The shock to Michael was terrible. His miserable soul 
yearned so after his chosen mate with such passion 
that he felt as though it must part from his body and 
follow her into the Unknown. He implored God to 
let him see her once more, and, if this miracle took 
place, he would believe. 


Then, in all the freshness of her girlish beauty— 
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lovelier, indeed, than he had ever seen her—she 
apparently stood before him. Dazed as he was by the 
shock of her death and stress of feeling, he stumbled 
and fell heavily in a dead faint, striking his forehead. 
The effect of the accident will be made clear to readers 
of the story, and we must not anticipate their enjoy- 
ment by revealing the result. 








Hearn and Kipling 


By YONE NOGUCHI 


I HAVE an occasion sometimes, as Hearn once had 
in “The Japanese Letters’—to read them is to 
make me hate my present self who sadly grew unable to 
write any real letter—to throw away a_half-burned 
cigarette into the ashes, and yawn once or twice, and 
exclaim from the hatred born out of love, “ D——n the 
Japanese!” It is the delightful inconsistency of moods 
and thoughts in Hearn’s letters that singularly strikes 
the heart of truth through its virtue of half-truth; what 
pleasing mutabilities in his digression. When Hearn 
talks on books and their writers, certainly he is worth 
listening to. To-day I turn the pages of “ The Japanese 
Letters” with the query in mind what letters Basil Hall 
Chamberlain wrote to inspire Hearn to write them. That 
Hearn was a great admirer of Kipling strongly arrested 
my mind in the course of reading them. He writes 
Chamberlain: “The more I read Kipling’s ‘Rhyme of 
the Three Sealers’ the more I am astonished at the 
immense power of the thing. It gains with every 
reading. And how little of the world’s modern fiction 
or poetry does this! It is the sign of true genius—the 
perfect imagination that reaches the goal by unknown 
methods.” Again he writes: “I read Kipling’s ballad 
three times last night, and every time I found new 
surprises in it. Queer how he hits the local colour and 
the exact human tone always.” I find somewhere the 
following words: “As to genius, I am a profound, 
earnest believer in genius; I think any student of the 
new psychology must be. The literary curse of the 
century is the want of genius, coupled with extraordinary 
perfection in the mastery of all mechanical form. 
Thousands can write absolutely correct flat prose in a 
century of different forms of verse—not only can, but 
do. Hence, what a relief to read a ballad by Kipling!” 


Read again in the following Hearn’s enthusiasm: “I 
feel I still underrate Kipling. He grows bigger every 
day to me—looms up colossally—reaches out like a 
stupendous shadow, over half a planet at once. But 
oh!—the hardness of the tone—the silent cynicism of 
facts—the self-repression—the matter-of-course way of 
seeing things—the extraordinary objectivity and incom- 
prehensible subjectivity cruel as fate! What a most 
damnable thing civilisation is!—must be, to create such 
a writer. What complexities of suffering, of know- 
ledge, of penetration, of toleration, of all accursed 
experience, and all diabolical intuition are summed up 





in that one young life! What a revelation of the 
ghostliness of matter!..... Goodness! how small 
it makes me feel fo read that man; how blind I am, 
how stupid I am—what an egregious ass I am to waste 
a page upon what that mind hurls into half a line.” 
To use Hearn’s words, Kipling is all mind and eye 
(while Loti, Hearn’s other literary admiration, is all 
eye, ear, smell, and taste), and his sensitiveness to fact 
in relation to mental perception is most extraordinary ; 
when at his best (speaking of him here only as a story- 
teller) he is supremely impersonal, and in that, he has 
a companion in France, Hearn’s beloved France, in a 
writer like Maupassant or Voltaire. What strength, 
what impersonality of style, Hearn exclaims. To say 
that Kipling describes in truth, without describing, is 
quite right ; his amazing literary power in telling a story 
depends just as much upon knowing what not to say 
as upon knowing what to say. Kipling never says 
more than just exactly enough to convey the idea 
desired, never uses more adjectives than he can help, 
and never uses a weak one. His choice of words is 
marvellously exact. Simplicity, Hearn declares, is the 
apparent quality of his style produced by anything but 
simple methods. For this matter of artistic con- 
densation and selection of words, above all, for 
simplicity of style, Hearn’s gift is not below Kipling’s. 
You will agree with me if you look in his book “ Kotto,” 
or better still, “ Kwaidan,” with that matchless story of 
Mimi-Nashi-Hoichi. Hearn was delighted to dwell at 
length on Kipling in his classroom when the subject 
was the modern novelists, and he says: “ The sentences 
of Kipling are hard, very short, and very strong; they 
succeed one another like a rapid succession of powerful 
blows; they strike the imagination so as to produce that 
feeling of astonishment mixed with pleasure to which 
the French have given the name ‘inquiétude,’ and to 
which Gosse has given the name of ‘intellectual 
uneasiness’; something of intellectual uneasiness is 
produced by any superior power which manifests itself 
to us through Titerature.” As he remarks that in the 
presence of mental or emotional superiority we feel at 
least just as uncomfortable as when we are introduced 
to some person of rank and power incomparably above 
our own, Hearn has such an attitude towards Kipling. 
There were never two persons so different as Hearn 
and Kipling, the former a dreamer whose nervous force 
is quite suggestive, the latter a man whose defect 1s 
brutality. Hearn emphasises: “Kipling is not only 
strong, but brutally strong, and manifests the pride of 
strength in unpleasant ways. He is nearly always 
cynical, and often offensively so. Nothing which 
repels him escapes treatment because of its intrinsic 
disagreeableness, but is just on that account handled 
with diabolical force and mockery.” It seems that 


Hearn’s admiration of Kipling (indeed, he appeared to 
him as if a person of the highest rank and power only 
to make him uncomfortable) was heightened by the 
latter’s possession of the elements which Hearn was 
denied and which he hated and despised, but looked 
upon from a distance with great reverence commingled 
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with awe. Shortly, Hearn admired Kipling because he 
was so unlike himself. Hearn goes on to remark: “ All 
this literary expression is like a celebration of force; it 
is a great song of strength—a song of Odin and Thor— 
modern utterance of the old Scandinavian spirit. The 
teaching is: ‘Be strong of will and body; life is a fight ; 
you must fight until you fall, and you must allow yourself 
to be killed rather than to show weakness.. You may be 
brutal and still be a man; but you cannot be weak and 
be a man. Everything great and novel in this world 
has been achieved by hard fighting ; this is my gospel.’ ” 
The question is: did Hearn believe in this stern 
philosophy ? 


From the fact that Hearn professed an adherence to 
the iron creed of George Meredith’s poetry, and pro- 
fessed also a great faith in Spencer’s evolutional theory, 
I think that he believed in Kipling’s expression of mental 
force and even in his demonstration of physical energy, 
although he himself could not practise them. Hearn 
was such an odd personality whose impulse often denied 
at the most unexpected moment the things which his 
reason plainly sanctified. And on such an occasion he 
called himself miserable, cursed the world and fate. 
When he thought he was a perfect failure in life’s 
battle, he fully acknowledged his being plainly coward. 
His sadness always came from within, not from without. 
His sadness was most distinctly his own creation, which 
he, indeed, could not help creating, and he styled 
himself the most unhappy man like a shy, timid snail 
who shut his own shell, being afraid his self-created 
sadness might be disturbed. When he left America for 
Japan he had in mind a soldier overthrown, frustrated, 
who might be utterly unfit for a Western fight; his 
mind was always haunted by his own sad memory, even 
though in less than two years of Japanese life he was 
able to write to his friend: “My little wife and I have 
saved up nearly 2,000 Japanese dollars between us.” 
He wrote to W. B. Mason in the following language : 
“I have just read that most frightful book by Kipling, 
‘The Light that Failed,’ where he speaks of the horror 
of being in London without money. Nobody can even 
dimly imagine—no, not with a forty-power imagination 
—what the horror is, if he hasn’t been there. And I 
have—in London, Cincinnati, New York, Memphis, 
New Orleans, Savannah—not to speak of other places. 
Repeated experiences make it worse; you never can get 
used to it. I would not return to a great civilised city 
again without money to save my life from a tiger. Hell 
is realised there. No, if ever I have to leave Japan, I 
shall sail straight south into some old tropical part— 
any crumbling Spanish town, any village of half-naked 
Savages, any imaginable land of cannibals and pagans, 
where the winter is not, is a million times better to live 
in than a world’s capital without money.” 


There is, in “ Kotto,” a charming bit of a thing called 
“Kusa-Hibari,” or Grass Lark, whose infinitesimal soul 
awakens at sunset from day’s sleep or meditation; to 
his song—“ A delicate and ghostly music of indescribable 
sweetness—a thin, thin silvery rippling and trilling as 





of tiniest electric bells,” Hearn writes he was pleased 
to apply his beloved evolutional theory. Hearn was 
indeed such a student of Spencer! He writes: “ But he 
sings the song of his race as it was sung a myriad years 
ago, and as faultlessly as if he understood the exact 
significance of every note. Of course he did not learn 
the song. It is a song of organic memory—deep, dim 
memory of other quintillions of lives, when the ghost of 
him shrilled at night from the dewy grasses of the hills. 
Then that song brought him love—and death. He has 
forgotten all about death, but he remembers the love. 
And therefore he sings now for the bride that will never 
come. So that his longing is unconsciously retrospective, 
he cries to the dust of the past—he calls to the silence 
and the gods for the return of time. . . . Human lovers 
do very much the same thing without knowing it. They 
call their illusion an Ideal; and this ideal is, after all, 
a mere shadowing of race-experience, a phantom of 
organic memory.” The last sentence, when this little 
kusa-hibari died an atrocious end, for he had eaten his 
own legs, after hunger and thirst, and after brave 
singing to the very end, is ghastly striking: “There 
are human crickets who must eat their own hearts in 
order to sing.” Who knows, when Hearn wrote this, 
if his mind were not all on himself? 


The other day I dined with Captain McDonald, 
Hearn’s first and last friend in Japan, to whom I 
dedicated my “Lafcadio Hearn in Japan,” at a corner 
of the dining room of the Grand Hotel, Yokohama, 
where Hearn was pleased to sit, as he hated to be seen 
by others; and I saw a room where he slept, on the 
Captain’s invitation, and had nightmare all night. 
Hearn and the actual nightmare would be an interesting 
psychological study indeed. The Captain told me how 
Hearn was introduced to John Barrett, the American 
Minister to Mexico, who happened to be in Yokohama. 
The Captain said he did not know what to do when 
Barrett insisted on seeing Hearn. There was nobody 
so difficult in the matter of introduction; it was a fore- 
gone conclusion, the Captain said, that Hearn would 
object to meeting Barrett if I told him formally the 
latter’s desire. One afternoon when the Captain and 
Barrett were chatting over a cup of tea, Hearn appeared 
on the scene by accident. The Captain told Hearn: 
“Here is John—John Barrett for you.” Hearn wasn't 
given time to shrink into himself, to think about like or 
dislike ; he was ever so happy that afternoon in knowing 
Barrett, the Captain said. Although Hearn’s hatred of 
seeing people is widely written, I think it was the hatred 
from a heart which had a great affection and love of 
people; many many people of whom Hearn thought ill 
because he did not know them enough, were his true 
friends. 





——————— a 


Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons inform us that they 
have just received the Royal Warrant of Appointment 
to His Majesty the German Emperor—the only warrant 
granted to an art publishing house outside the German 
Empire. 
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A Cornish June 


By THE LATE H. D. Lowry 


ee house stood at the top of a sandy slope which 
had been cut into terraces, whereon the grass 
grew coarse or not at all. A rough path zig-zagged 
down to a beach of fine white sand, where there were 
rarely more than a score of people, and where you 
might walk at mght knowing certainly that not a I'ving 
soul would intrude on your solitude. The bay was 
usually calm to the verge of laziness, yet if you looked 
across to the further side there were often white 
breakers all along the line of the sand-coloured cliffs, 
and always, if you listened, you could hear the “ roaring” 
of the waves about a reef that is never wholly sunken. 
Also, if you had lain on your back on the sands, 
disregarding the slow advance of the tide up the steep 
slope of the beach, you might occasionally get a 
ducking. For, even on the calmest days, it happens 
sometimes that a gigantic wave rises and breaks and 
shoots onward, announcing thus rudely that somewhere 
or other out in the Atlantic there has been a big 
disturbance of the waters. 

It was a perfect June. Rain fell on one day only 
throughout the month, and yet the air was always cool 
and pleasant and—but for recollected indolence—one 
would say invigorating. The heather was in 
bloom, and on the cliff there were orchids of 
the palest lilac. Here and there, on the outskirts 
of a little nut grove, which hides a holy well 
still visited and questioned by lovers who have not 
yet gained the doubtful boon of certitude, you might 
gather beautiful spotted irises. Everywhere there were 
airy columbines, purple and sometimes white, which 
grow wild there, and in most other regions can only be 
found in gardens. If you went inland ever so little a 
distance, you came, after crossing a croft, to a rough 
hedge of granite, and climbing it, got into a wood of 
pine trees where the undergrowth of bracken and 
bramble was amazingly luxuriant. You broke through 
this as best you could, and so reached an open space 
in whose centre there stood, within rails, a great 
obelisk of Cornish granite. 

It bears the inscription “ Resurgam,” and the name of 
a man who loved this district and hoped to take his 
last rest here. Fate was unkind; he died and was 
buried in London. But the obelisk is a mark to 
fishermen, and once in seven years a body of children 
come from a neighbouring fishing village, and there is 
dancing and song. 

It was the laziest of months. If its events had been 
recorded in a diary the record of one day would have 
been only the three words: “ Heather a parasite!” For 
two men were walking where the gorse stood six feet 
high, and one of them espied on a sudden a bunch of 
heather growing amid the yellow blooms. What was 
more natural than to suppose that the heather, observing 
the dodder, of which there was plenty around, had 
basely resolved to abandon its independence, and 


| followed the ignoble example? Closer inspection 
| showed that the discovery was less interesting than it 
had appeared. Long before this, when the giant gorse 
was young, it had caught hold of a spray of heather, 
and had dragged it upward as it grew, so that you had 
a thin, bare stem six feet in length and at the end a 
little bunch of heather. That was the sort of thing 
that seemed to possess importance during this idle 
month of June. 

Sleep was hard to win. At night the world had a 
loveliness that forbade one to seek oblivion. It was 
pleasant, as has been suggested, to go down the pathway 
to the beach, to leave boots and stockings under a 
rock, and to walk to and from along the line of the 
waves, idly revolving poems that were destined never 
to be written. For there is truth in the saying that 
God when He made the city rendered poetry possible. 
Poems are not written when one is watching a beautiful 
sunset, or walking under the stars of a summer night. 
“Lips only sing when they cannot kiss.” One has 
known a poet of sorts who was wont to declare that his 
verses were indeed subjective, but that they must be 
taken as expressing inverted emotion. That is to say, 
he generally wrote the thing he did not feel, singing 
happily sometimes in the hope of inducing himself to 
believe that life might some day become tolerable again. 

Stars were faint and far in those June skies, for the 
air was laden with moisture. The day had scarcely 
gone when one began to imagine that one recognised a 
premonition of the dawn. 

It was good to wander along the cliffs and out over 
the sandy downs which run by the side of the flats 
which are bare when the tide goes out. Here there 
were glowworms everywhere, and sometimes you might 
look down a slight declivity and imagine that you saw 
the reflection of the sky in a mirror of blue-grey steel. 
One’s figure cast no shadow, and yet the white flowers 
—ox-eye daisies, white campion, and sea-campion— 
were like little lamps in the dusk. There was never a 
sound save the wash of the sea, the rustle of a startled 
rabbit in the spire grass, its shriek when a murderous 
stoat had overtaken it. 

Even when, through sheer force of habit and not 
from inclination, one had gone upstairs to one’s bed, it 
was difficult not to sit in the window and smoke, and 
watch the night. Across the bay the revolving lantern 
of a lighthouse showed and withdrew its yellow 
radiance with a soothing regularity. | Down below, 
night after night, an adventurous glow-worm climbed to 
the summit of a tall grass, and swung gently in the 
breeze. The quiet sea shone mysteriously ; on the left 
a small black wood ran like a gigantic badger down 
the slope of a promontory. From far off came the 
sound of the'“ roaring” of the reef. 

Sleep, which came to me late for these reasons, was 
apt to go quite early. It was the season of the mackerel 
fishery; winds were light and the temperature was 
high. Ice was scarce and consequently expensive. 





Many of the boats put out without anything like an 
adequate supply, and, having taken a big catch, were 
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becalmed and could not get back. So if you were 
wandering in the harbour, or on the slope of the cliffs, 
you would see them come slowly “round the land,” and, 
just as they were outside the harbour, the men would 
set to work and throw the fish overboard. One boat 
came in with 5,000 mackerel, and 4,200 were thus 
disposed of, the remainder of the catch fetching £2 
when they were sold on the sands within the harbour. 
If you were out in a boat you looked down through 
clear green water and saw great spaces of the sandy 
bottom covered with shining silver ingots. 

That was why sleep was not easy in the morning. 
The gulls retreat at night to the stern cliffs beyond the 
lighthouse, on the further side of the bay. While the 
mackerel fishery is on they come over, with the first of 
the daylight, assured of a plentiful meal. They circle 
and swoop, and clamour, and the noise of their cries is 
such that sleep is impossible to all save those who are 
content to shut out the air and lie behind closed 
windows. But, after all, it was pleasant to be 
awakened and to go down to the lovely beach and 
bathe; or, if one were indolent, to lie and listen 
drowsily to the calling of the gulls. 

There were times when one hired a sailing boat, the 
property of an old man whose face was a delight to 
contemplate, whose philosophy of life, infinitely original, 
was jerked out at intervals in the briefest of sentences. 
There was real excitement in moving round and round 
the reef, for the tides surged irregularly, and there was 
always something of a chance of accident. Here, and 
under the further cliffs, there were pollack in plenty, 
and it was no toil to trail behind the boat a line with 
an eel of red or white rubber at the end. More than 
once the boat was uncomfortably full before it seemed 
time to return. Twice, towards twilight, it got into 
the midst of a shoal of mackerel, most of which seemed 
to have grown unaccountably tired of the water and to 
be trying to take to the air. Once a deep cave was 
explored, and a young seal confronted the intruders, 
its head and shoulders above the water, unafraid, but 
full of curiosity. 

It was a perfect month, and one to be remembered 
for all time. One cannot think without envy—probably 
foolish—of the lucky folk who get exactly such a month 
in every year of their lives. 





London in Song 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR 


l* an age when of the making of anthologies there 

seems no end, it is not surprising that the praise of 
London should have attracted those who seek to gather 
together the thoughts of various writers and to bind them 
in sheaves (so to speak) of poetry or prose. Such past 
masters in the art of garnering as Mr. E. V. Lucas, Mr. 
Wilfred Whitten, and Mr. Alfred Hyatt, have laid us 
under deep obligations in this respect; and from 
Chaucer and Gower down to Miss Amy Levy and Mr. 











G. R. Sims, all the poets—to say nothing of the prose 
writers—have made contributions. Nor, to tell the truth, 
does it seem difficult to make such collections (the virtue 
of our anthologists lies in their gift of selection), for 
with regard to London most writers appear to be 
intellectual Mr. Dicks, and can no more keep that 
fascinating theme out of their works than could 
Dickens’ creation keep the head of Charles I out of his 
“ Memorial.” 


They all seem to say with Tom Moore :— 


Go where we may, rest where we will, 
Eternal London haunts us still. 


Under these circumstances it is, therefore, not a little 
remarkable that only once has a poem—d longue 
haleine—been consecrated to a description of London’s 
life and landmarks. I don’t refer to Luttrel’s “Advice 
to Julia,” which is indeed so largely concerned with 
certain features of the city’s existence as to claim 
almost the title of the west-end epic in little. True, its 
author exclaims— 


London ! thou comprehensive word, 
What joy thy streets and squares afford, 


But it is of St. James’s Square that he is thinking, and 
his streets are Piccadilly and Pall Mall. No, it is to an 
earlier writer that we go for a poetical description of 
the city—a vade-mecum, as it were, to carry with us 
about the thoroughfares and exiguous alleys of a London 
of the past ; and it remains the proud boast of John Gay 
that in his “ Trivia,” he has done for the city what no one 
thought of doing before him, and no one has attempted 
since. 

To those to whom London is an obsession, as well as, 
of course, to those who make a study of eighteenth 
century literature, Gay’s “ Trivia” is a well-known work ; 
to those, however, who have not given such close atten- 
tion to these matters, the poem is not so familiar, and 
its author is dimly remembered as the writer of the 
“Fables” which amused the Duke of Cumberland, and 
were illustrated by Blake’s visionary pencil, and as the 
librettist of “ The Beggar’s Opera ’’ in which Macheath 
and Polly Peachum have almost become proverbial. 

Gay’s period of chief activity occurred exactly two 
hundred years ago, but it was not till the summer of 
1715 that he wrote “ Trivia,” which was first published 
in the January of the following year. The full name of 
the poem was: “Trivia, or the Art of Walking the 
Streets of London.” The subsidiary title helps to 
explain the word which is derived from the Latin 
Trivium, a place where three roads met (ter via), and, 
by extension, streets, or as here, goddess of streets. 


Thou, Trivia, goddess help my song 


exclaims our poet. 

The work is, because of its subject, one of Gay’s most 
successful and interesting productions; but there is 
nothing remarkable in the versification, and it has thus 
come to be rather a topographical motif than a poetical 
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model. In the former character, however, its importance 
cannot be gainsaid, and to the student of early 
Georgian London, it remains a document of supreme 
value. 

In all seasons, by night as well as by day, in the 
important thoroughfares as in the by-ways and alleys, 
in the east-end and in the west-end of the city, Gay 
tells you how “to steer your course aright,” and in the 
telling gives such a picture of the London of the period 
as can only be matched by Hogarth’s graphic brush. As 
we walk by his ghostly side, the capital of George the 
First’s dominions rises around us. We feel the uneven 
cobbled street beneath our feet; we see the “sturdy 
paver’’ driving in those stones over which chariots jolt 
and which are the terror of the “modish shoes.’? We are 
hustled from the pavement by insistent chairmen, and 
find a watery bed in the “Kennel,”’ which carried away, 
in a swift stream, the drainage. If it be winter we loiter 
along the Mall which “in leafy ruin lies,’’ or in milder 
weather, meet there “ladies gaily dress’d” whose faces 
are innocent neither of paint nor patches. Over our 
heads in the busier thoroughfares, the creaking signs 
swing in the breeze, and battle with the sound of pattens 
and the noisy cries of the porter. 


As yet, for Hanway had not then greatly dared, the 
“umbrella’s oily shed” covered only the gentler sex, and 
there was nothing but flight from the rain for the gay 
gentleman of fashion in his silk hose and embroidered 
coat. 

The danger of walking in the streets then compared 
not unfavourably with our experiences to-day. No 
headlong motor-bus ran you down, nor were you 
obliged to be continually dodging the elusive taxi; but 
you stood an excellent chance of being splashed from 
head to foot by the lumbering cart or the swifter chariot 
—and to a gorgeous Georgian butterfly that must have 
been nearly as bad as death. If you walked in un- 
frequented ways you might at any moment be attacked 
by foot-pads, and if you were rash enough to accept 
the “officious linkboy’s”’ offer you would not im- 
probably be led into a worse plight. Even the now 
respectable Lincoln’s Inn Fields was treacherous ground, 
for there the beggar by day proved the thief by night. 
“Drury’s mazy courts” and the spot “where Katherine 
Street descends into the Strand,” were places of another 
kind of danger, and “the guinea dropper,” and those 
who “tricked by the sharper’s dice or juggler’s cards” 
abounded to catch the unwary yokel or the too credulous 
citizen. 

Those who were on house-keeping errands bent, went 
to certain localities where the best commodities dis- 
played themselves— 


Shall the large mutton smoke upon your boards? 
Such, Newgate’s copious market best affords. 
Wouldst thou with mighty beef augment thy meal? 
Seek Leaden-hall; St. James’s sends thee veal; 
Thames-street gives cheeses ; Covent Garden fruits ; 
Moor-fields old books; and Monmouth-street old suits, 


exclaims Gay in something like an epicurean rapture. 








The cries of London, under the Georges, have been 
preserved for us in pictorial form, but Gay’s record of 
these is of an earlier date than is Wheatley’s famous 
series. Oyster wenches perambulated the streets, 
though the place par excellence to eat the dainty was 
at Fleet Ditch, where Ludgate Circus now is. “Sweet 
smelling flowers and elders’ early bud,” was another cry, 
and nettles were hawked about “to cleanse the blood.” 
On Sundays, “mackerel cries’? profaned the air; and 
as the season drew towards Christmas, rosemary and 
bay were offered vocally for sale. 

If, in Gay’s company, you “through the long Strand” 
would stray, you would have seen the bell-man’s song 
hanging, and the coloured prints of Overton pasted on 
the wall of what once had been “Arundel’s famed 
structure”; and where Essex House once stood, “a 
wooden pump or lonely watch-house stands.” If you 
passed Burlington House (not our Burlington House, but 
the mansion erected by Sir John Denham), you might 
have heard the great Handel striking the strings within, 
or, if with Gay, you could perchance have entered, as 
so often he entered, to visit his friend and patron, Lord 
Burlington, “ beloved by every muse.” 


Mondays and Thursdays you would have found were 
the special days allocated by Londoners to games, and 
then would have seen “the muzzled bear” led along, 
preceding— 


The pride of Hockley-hole, the surly bull. 


On Wednesdays and Fridays “our sires were doom’d 
to abstinence,’’ and the fish stalls on those days ex- 
hibited a richer store than usual— 


The golden-bellied carp, the broad-finn’d maid, 
Red-speckled trouts, the salmon’s silver jowl, 
The jointed lobster and unscaly sole, 

And luscious ’scallops. 


Some things, as you lightly flitted back two hundred 
years, would have seemed not unfamiliar. The shoe- 
black, then as now, would have sought your custom, 
though with different implements, and nothing to com- 
pare with the lustrous application of Day and Martin. 
Then the brewer’s ropes across the pavement to the 
cavernous recesses of the cellar would have forced you 
beyond the posts, as to-day they frequently send us into 
the roadway; and the handbills were, in those days, 
pushed into your hand with the insistence, if not quite 
the frequency, of our own times. “Volumes on 
shelter’d stalls extended lie,’? says Gay, as he might 
have said if he walked down Farringdon Street yester- 
day. 


All ages bear some resemblance to each other, aad in 
“Trivia” we find certain things recorded which are not 
only two hundred years old, but as old as Time. On 
the other hand fashion has changed and progress made 
such startling strides, that the London described by the 
poet seems, on the whole, so remote as to be almost 
legendary. 
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At the close of “ Trivia” Gay exclaims :— 


High-raised on Fleet Street posts, consigned to fame, 
This work shall shine, and walkers bless my name. 


But others besides the pedestrians whose feet he 
sought “to guide aright,” shall bless his name, for in 
easy flowing verse, he has left to us and future ages a 
unique picture of London as it was when the first of 
the Georges ruled in the land. 
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Foreign Reviews 


DIE DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU. 


encciginged Gottlob celebrates the twenty-fifth 
year of the Kaiser in a very interesting retrospec- 
tive article; he reviews with a just pride the progress 
made by Germany in every field of human activity, and 
he judges that, if her international position is somewhat 
less satisfactory than it has been or might be, this 
phenomenon is due to causes inherent in her rapid 
development. Frau E. von Handel-Mazzetti gives a 
final instalment of “Stephana Schwertner”; it is not 
the true conclusion, but, as she explains in a letter, 
illness and domestic affliction have prevented the artistic 
completion of this powerful historical novel. Frau 
von Handel-Mazzetti also comes into an obituary article 
on Erich Schmidt as one of the discoveries of this 
distinguished critic. Herr Gustaf Dickhuth continues 
his study of the war of liberation. Frau von Bunsen 
concludes her wanderings in Spain and Portugal, and 
Monsignor Graf Vay von Vaya und zu Luskod gives 
his impressions of a journey in the Balkans. 


MERCURE DE FRANCE. 


June 1.—M. Champault sets out to prove that the 
Pheacians of the Odyssey not only existed, but can 
be recognised as a Phoenician colony. M. L. Hervier 
tells the story of Scott’s first attachment. M. Pilon 
deals in excellent romantic style with a sentimental 
episode in Marceau’s career in the Vendée. 

June 16.—M. and Mme. Lalo discuss, with numerous 
examples from’ literature, “Le Préjugé de la Beauté 
féminine’’; they note, among other things, that “la 
beauté a bruni en vieillissant’—the blonde has lost her 
supremacy. M. Lelue finds in Sir William Temple, 
whose political ideas he discusses, “un précurseur de 
Montesquieu.’’ 

July 1st—M. Julien Benda, whose criticism of 
Bergson has been noticed in THE ACADEMY, begins a 
lengthy reply to his own critics. M. Gédéon Huet 
examines the sources of the legend that served 
Flaubert for his “Saint Julien l’Hospitalier.’’ M. 
Louis tries to see into the future and to estimate the 
changes in European politics due to the Balkan events; 
when he wrote his article he had not seen the latest 
development, nor, for that matter, have we seen the 
latest development, but M. Louis’ view seems to have 





something absolute about it. He sees Austria communi- 
cating the Balkan shock to Germany, and an Anglo- 
German rapprochement as the result. M. Davray 
notices Mr. Arnold Bennett’s article in the English 
Review on “ Writing Novels,’”’ and the volume of Mr. 
Frank Harris, “Unpath’d Waters.”’ 


LA REVUE. 


June 1.—-The enguéte on aviation is continued. M. 
Antoine Bonnefoy pleads for female suffrage and 
general equality of sexes. One of his conclusions is 
this: “il convient de donner a l’homme les carriéres 
actives, et A la femme les carriéres sédentaires.’’ Dr. 
Max Nordau is worth reading on “littérature mon- 
diale’’; Dr. Gottschalk is interesting on “ Toxico- 
manies”—such as hashish. 

June 15.—M. Finot writes eloquently on “ ]’Athéism 
qui se meurt.’”” M. Chuquet describes Dumouriez’ 
fruitless mission in Poland in 1770, and quotes him 
as saying that “il fit toute cette guerre en Latin.’? Mme. 
Simone Pellegrin d’Itz gives modern Berber poems. 

July 1.—M. Bonnefoy concludes his articles, and 
Mme. Jane Misme reviews enthusiastically the recent 
“Congrés féministe a Paris.’? M. Faguet discusses in 
a delightfully irrepressible vein M. Lanson’s report on 
his American mission. He refuses to discuss M. Berg- 
son, “faute d’initiation philosophique.’”? (M. Faguet 
has compiled an “ initiation philosophique.’’) And he 
wishes MM. France and Barrés to be heard to the end, 
so that we may see “tout ce qu’est l’anarchie”’ or “ le 
traditionnisme conservateur.’’ . . . “ Vos opinions sont 
mauvaises. Continuez.’? Count A. de Pouvourville 
relates the last years of “la grande _piraterie 
tonkinoise’’; M. Brival-Gaillard estimates the number 
of “ pratiquants ’’ of the various religions; and Princess 
Schahovsky Strechneff begins a life of Princess Tour- 
kestanoff, maid-of-honour at the Court of Alexander I. 

July 15.—Dr. Legrand indicates difficulties in the 
way of employing “ l’armée noire’ in France—climate, 
boots, the custom of being accompanied and served by 
wives, etc. M. Fleischmann examines the relations of 
Napoleon III. with Miss Howard. M. Faguet thinks 
that the Christians were really—and logically—perse- 
cuted for their religion by the Roman emperors. M. 
Gaston Monod expounds Hauptmann’s censored play 
“1813.’’ General Chérif Pacha fulminates against the 
Committee of Union and Progress, and accuses it of 
every crime. 

LA REVUE BLEUE. 


June 7.—The Géethe-Carlyle correspondence is 
concluded in this. and the following numbers. M. R. 
G. Lévy replies to Mr. J. E. C. Bodley’s essay on the 
“Decadence of Idealism in France.’”’ M. Fournot 
finds the key to German policy in the Slavonic question. 
Jacques Lux reviewing M. Demblon’s “Lord Rutland 
est Shakespeare,’ lately noticed in THE ACADEMY, 
shares the scepticism of that journal. 

June 14.—A lecture by M. Loisy at the Hautes- 
Etudes Sociales—“Les Données de IlHistoire des 
Religions ’’—is of particular interest. “Vielle France”’ 
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is the title of a forthcoming book from which a chapter 
is borrowed by M. Ferdinand Bac. 

June 21.—M. L. Maury’s review of Cloudesley 
Brereton’s book on English and foreign education is 
witty and, from many points of views, of the greatest 
interest. 

June 28.—Carlyle is again in question, through his 
friendship with Emerson, discussed by M. Lepointe. 
Péladan considers that M. Mounet-Sully should be 
admitted to the Académie des Beaux-Arts as “le plus 
grand professeur de beauté plastique qu’on puisse voir.” 
M. Flat discusses Thomas Couture. 

July 5.—‘“Chemineau,’”’ by M. Antonin Fraysse, 
winner of the first prize in the short story competition 
of this review, is given, and is a powerful and pathetic 
dog-story. M. Fournol goes further into the Slav 
question. M. Louis discusses sweating. 

July 12.—Unpublished letters of Lamartine are com- 
municated. M. Bossert writes of the old native 
Austrian comedy. M. Sauzéde discusses England’s 
position in Asia Minor, with reference to the Bagdad 
railway. 

LA VIE DES LETTRES. 


April.—The first number of this literary quarterly 
is full of extraordinary promise. Seldom do we re- 
member a more dazzling array of contributors. When 
all are so deservedly famous, it would be invidious 
to select, but we may be allowed to mention that among 
the poetical contributions there are some signed by the 
Comtesse de Noailles, and MM. Verhaeren, de Régnier, 
Vielé-Griffin, Beauduin, and Pierre Mille. M. André 
Gide writes of Charles Louis Philippe, M. J. H. Rosny 
ainé of the “ définition du Pluralisme,’’ and M. Camille 
Mauclair on Miniatures. Among translations there are 
specimens of Poushkin (a haunting little duologue 
that has recently been interpreted in Paris), Walt Whit- 
man, D. G. Rossetti (“Sister Helen’’), and Byron. 
The last is represented by some curious, recently dis- 
covered letters, in which he sighs for the days of 
Pope, and shows bitter jealousy of or contempt for 
Keats. “If the Edinburgh persists in encouraging this 
upstart, je dirai comme Johnson disait lorsque Sheri- 
dan, |’acteur, obtint une pension, ‘Quoi!’ il a une 
pension! il faut donc que je renonce a la mienne.’” 

The review is excellently printed on good paper, and 
costs 10 francs a year. The editor is M. Nicolas 
Beauduin, and he is assisted by MM. William Speth 
and Auguste Aumaitre. 


REVUE DES ETUDES NAPOLEONIENNES. 

July.—General Camon, who has already discussed 
Napoleon’s “manceuvre sur les derriéres,’?’ now ex- 
pounds his other strategic device—“ la manceuvre sur 
position centrale.”’ He divides the instances of this 
latter method into those carried out “ par coup offensif ”* 
and those based on an “attente stratégique.’”? To 
illustrate the first subdivision he analyses, among other 
campaigns, that by which Napoleon separated Beaulieu 
and Colli in 1796, and for the second he gives an 
account of the campaign of 1813 up to the moment 
that the Emperor established himself at Leipzig. M. 














Lortel shows how “ Napoléon et les avocats ’’ distrusted 
each other. Savary’s self-justification in the matter of 
the Duc d’Enghien is analysed. M. Pagés examines 
and discusses several works bearing on the foreign 
policy of the Second Empire, among them the “Origines 
Diplomatiques’’ of 1870, several volumes of which have 
been noticed in THE ACADEMY. 


L’ ACTION NOUVELLE. 


An important article deals with the financial Con- 
ference of Paris that is winding up the affairs of Thrace 
and Macedonia after the Turco-Balkan War. The 
numerous French interests in those regions are specially 
considered. M. Norel accuses the Ministry of Marine 
of discouraging naval enlistment. M. Lescure begins 
an inquiry into the position of the Banque de France 
with regard to international currency problems, and 
shows how invaluable its support during crises is and 
has been to the Bank of England. M. Lahy describes 
the Taylor system for the mensuration of labour, and 
M. Paix-Séailles discusses the new German super-tax 
project. General Lebas criticises the report of the 
Commission on the Three Years Bill. 


LA SOCIETE NOUVELLE. 


June.—A speech by M. Eekhoud, eulogising M. 
Hellens, whose “ Clartés Latentes’’ has been reviewed 
in THE ACADEMY, is printed. M. Elie Soubeyran 
analyses the right of testament from a Socialistic point 
of view. M. Dumas concludes his arraignment, en- 
livened by attacks on Christianity, of Belgian educa- 
tion. M. Chassé notices the “ Petticoat. Commando.” 
M. Marin has a new scheme for reforming the calendar. 


REVUE CRITIQUE D’HISTOIRE ET DE LITTERATURE. 


June 7.—A number of works on English philology, 
reviewed by M. Bastide, include the late Professor 
Skeat’s “Science of Etymology.” 

June 21.—M. Loisy reviews several books of theology 
and religious history. 

June 28.—M. Faguet’s “1’Initiation Littéraire’’ and 
Mrs. Jourdain’s “ Introduction to the French Classical 
Drama ’”’ are among the books reviewed. 

July 7.—M. Caillet’s “ Manuel Bibliographique de 
Sciences Psychiques ou Occultes ”’ is examined in some 
detail; a smaller work of this author on the same sub- 
ject has been noticed in THE ACADEMY. M. Loisy 
supplies several contributions to the number. 

July 14.—The third volume of M. Hauser’s “ Sources 
de |’Histoire de France, XVI Siécle,’’ and the Journal 
of the Marquise de la Tour du Pin are noticed. M. 
Chuquet discusses at length M. Welschinger’s inquiry 
into the trial and death of the Duc d’Enghien. 


VARIA. 


The June number of the Boletin de la Real Academia 
Gallega is entirely devoted to a “homenaje’’ to the 
Galician historian and patriot, D. Manuel Murguia, 
on his eightieth birthday. The banquet of the “ Re- 
union Recreativa é Instructiva de Artesanos”’ is 
chronicled, and the speeches and messages of the 
In the July num- 


absent sympathisers are all given. 
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ber D. Balsa de la Vega discusses the antiquities of 
Lugo, and his own obituary notice, by a sad co- 
incidence, follows. A monastic bequest, the last in the 
old Visigothic script, is reproduced and annotated. 
In Les Langues Modernes for June there is an account 
of the meeting of the Modern Language Association 
in London during January; passages are given from 
speeches by the Master of University, Sir Hubert 
Jerningham, and M. L. Cazamian. M. Graindemil 
assails, with an irony that may bite, classical education 
in the Lycée and the Lycée itself. We have received 
the “ Wagner ’’ (May) number of /’Antivivisection. An 
eloquent letter of the composer on the subject nearest 
the heart of the journal, an article on Wagner and 
animals by M. J. G. Prod’homme, and a portrait by 
F. Vallotton are given. Wagner apparently refused 
all homage to the new German Empire because it re- 
jected an Anti-Vivisection Bill, and died through that 
and the fatigues of “ Parsifal.’? The get-up of the 
periodical is fascinating, and there are some delightful 
illustrations, notably some exquisite little croguis of 
cats by Steinlen. 





The Theatre 


A Retrospective Review. All the 


Theatres, 1912-13 


I 

PART from opera and the ballets, the most 
interesting and bizarre production in London 
during the last year is to be found in that delicious 
Chinese play, with a strong American tone, “The 
Yellow Jacket.’’ Here, once for all, we are invited to 
set aside all our oft-tried conventions and enter into 
the fine art of make-believe with such purity of view 
as may be left to us. We understand the play is near- 
ing two hundred representations here, and that the 
original cast has from time to time changed and been 
changed again. But an entertainment such as this, 
exotic, elemental, beautiful in a way totally different 
from the ideals of the Western world, is independent 
of many things which we had grown to believe essential. 
But, none the less, each actor in the history of Wu Sin 
Yin, his two wives and their two sons, has brought him- 
self into this exquisite Chinese picture with perfect 
grace and apparent ease. From the first night onwards 
“The Yellow Jacket ’’ has run with admirable smooth- 

ness and, we believe, ever-increasing popularity. 

In the long list of plays produced during the last 
twelve months it is one of the few that can still be seen 
and enjoyed. Yet another was also produced early in 
the spring, and is still as fresh as the conventional 
poet’s conception of April. The success of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s “The Great Adventure’? is, indeed, well 
deserved, as are all the enormous victories which he has 
achieved on the stage or in literature. He knows the 
teal world of which he writes au fond, but he lights it 





with the lightness and gaiety of his vivid imagination; 
he knows his public, too, and understands that they 
will only accept the real thing when it is nicely adjusted 
to the vogue of the moment. We hope “The Great 
Adventure ’’ will be running this time next year, be- 
cause it offers a feast of satire and a glimpse of truth, 
and because it gives us Miss Wish Wynne and Mr. 
Henry Ainley in characters which we shall always 
remember with delight, and, also, we ask to be allowed 
to bless “ The Great Adventure’’ on account of the 
many other services Mr. Bennett has rendered to the 
world in his diverse works. 


PLAYS WITH THE AMERICAN ACCENT 


A year ago last June, Mr. Bourchier introduced the 
strong note of dramas more or less connected with the 
United States, either in vocal accent or general tone 
which has sounded throughout the season. 

Mr. Charles Klein’s play was supposed to do some- 
thing towards the reform of American police methods, 
but over here “ The Third Degree ’’ became “ Find the 
Woman,”’’ and whatever of sincerity there may have 
been in the original production appeared to have taken 
flight. It was neat melodrama with an exciting scene 
or two and passages of unrelieved boredom. 

This play was soon followed by Mr. Allan Aynes- 
worth’s production of “Ready Money,’’ which was 
supplied with generous handfuls of American police 
melodrama, and incidentally possessed a very effective 
part for the popular Mr. Aynesworth, and doubtless 
made the booking office of the New Theatre very busy. 

Another American success that seemed to hint of the 
mental childhood of the States appeared early in the 
autumn. “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm’”’ did not 
please the London public, and Mrs. Wiggin considered 
us very stupid, we think; but the truth is that America 
is so large that a success there is in the main 
provincial, and when these rustic delights are hashed 
up for the benefit of a London audience it is only 
natural that a slight coldness should be shown. With- 
out such an exhibition now and then, all hope cf pro- 
gress would die within us. 

We think the public and the Press of England have 
made it clear that they can appreciate American work— 
for example, “The Yellow Jacket”—but still the next 
play from the States, “The Great John Ganton,” fell 
flat upon London ears, although the consistent efforts 
of Mr. George Fawcett to oblige the audience to 
admire his sincerity were, to say the least, 
unremitting. 

We suppose “ Her Only Way,’ at the Hippodrome, 
was an American success, but Mr. Megrew’s play, with 
Miss Fannie Ward in it, did not attract much here. 
On the other hand, the gay and amusing “ Officer 666,”’ 
by Mr. Augustin MacHugh, had a victorious career with 
Mr. Wallace Eddinger and Mr. Miltern and other 
clever Americans in the cast. The more English recent 
reproduction of the play suggests that American pieces 
should always be played by American actors; but we 
are told that the most fortunate of those ladies and 
gentlemen do not care about appearing in Europe. 
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Surely our antique and stupid point of view can do 
them no hurt. 

“Tnstinct,’’ at the Duke of York’s, was made Ameri- 
can by Mr. Penrhyn Stanlaws from the French of M. 
Henry Kistemaeckers, but it was not much more con- 
vincing on that account. Mr. Aubrey Smith made a 
great personal success as the surgeon who feels it his 
duty to help the man he wishes dead, but that, and the 
fact that the play was followed by Sir J. M. Barrie’s 
delicate and touching, gay and beautiful little comedy, 
“Rosalind,’’ with Miss Irene Vanbrugh as the ageing 
“star,’? were the only two affairs that afforded much 
pleasure in connection with the production. 


It should be unnecessary to say that we are always 
very happy to welcome good plays from America, partly 
because we live by those things that interest us most, 
and largely on account of our innate desire to break 
down, once and for ever, the false idea that such plays 
do not receive fair treatment on this side of the Atlantic. 
Alas! “The Price,” which must be considered an 
American drama, although the author, Mr. Broadhurst, 
is an Englishman who has lived for a long while in the 
United States, did not help us, the very least bit, in 
our excellent intention. Miss Fannie Ward was 
admirably supported by Miss Henrietta Watson, Mr. 
Fred Kerr, and other well-known London players, 
when she produced this experiment, of the playwright, 
and yet it failed to please. The fact is it proved a 
showy and weak affair, a make-up play, without 
sincerity or truth, a series of scenes sometimes effective 
in themselves, but tedious as a whole. It was just one 
more attempt that did not materialise; an unpleasing 
result of so much labour and care. 


A rather more lively result was to be found in the 
essentially American farce, “Get-Rich-Quick Walling- 
ford,” which introduced the elsewhere immensely 
successful comedian, Mr. Hall Hamilton. The 
characters shown us in this play, founded by Mr. Cohan 
on the popular stories of Mr. George Randolph Chester, 
happen to belong to just those American types which are 
the least liked in London. But they are greatly appre- 
ciated in all American and some English-speaking 
provinces. Thus, although by no means an agreeable 
work of art, the play is not without interest to the 
student of things as they are in stageland. The floating 
of the get-rich-quick schemes was at least well shown, 
and the dash and skill with which the play was rushed 
through might have made for its good fortune had not 
the last act proved to be weak and stupid after a 
fashion not often seen on a London stage. So once 
again a play we hoped would be a welcome guest proved 
one which we were glad to speed upon its parting. We 
fear Mr. Hall Hamilton may have been disappointed ; 
we know we should like to see him in other and less 
obvious characters. 


We anticipated a considerable success for another 
play from Mr. Broadhurst which belongs to America. 
“ Bought and Paid For,’’ produced by Mr. Aynesworth 
at the New Theatre, may or may not have proved so 
attractive as we believed it would, but with “ The 












Yellow Jacket ’’ and “ Officer 666’ it was far and away 
ahead of the many American adventures during the 
past year. The play had, indeed, been heralded by 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, who saw it in America, and con- 
sidered it, if not a masterpiece, at least likely to be 
the cause of masterpieces yet to come. Here the great 
success of the piece was Mr. Frank Craven in the 
character of James Gilley, the utterly stupid shipping 
clerk who believed he was one of the smartest and most 
gifted beings on earth. 

His method was new and indirectly charming; his 
character drawn by the author and developed by the 
accomplished actor with infinite skill. If we did not 
owe anything else to the States this year—and we owe 
them much—we should be deeply indebted for being 
allowed to see and know Mr. Craven. 

We trust he has not gone from among us, but that 
is the worst of these trans-Atlantic people—those we 
love best leave us so quickly. There were many. other 
plays based on American books and ideas, and, of 
course, some of the most exciting revues have come to 
us from the other side. But this short retrospect will 
serve, perhaps, to give an idea of our hopes, regrets, 
and the appreciation we have to offer to American 
drama. Of course, the “Yellow Jacket” cannot be 
repeated, but it enables us to look forward with that 
agreeable expectation which is sometimes confused with 
gratitude. EGAN MEw. 


Three Plays at the Coliseum 


WHEN the Irish players were appearing in several 
plays at the Court Theatre this season, Lady Gregory’s 
charming little comedy, “Hyacinth Halvey,”’ suffered 
from being given with other plays of greater length. 
At the Coliseum, however, it stands alone, so far as 
Irish plays are concerned. Having read the story some 
time ago, we looked eagerly forward to its production. 
The opening scene gave us a certain amount of dis- 
appointment ; the house seemed almost too large for the 


players to do themselves justice, and it was some little 


time before our ears became accustomed to the brogue, 
and then, again, the people around persistently talked 
all the way through. Towards the end we became more 
accustomed to the voices, and the actors seemed to warm 
to their parts, so that when the curtain fell we were in a 
position better to understand the enthusiasm with which 
this company is generally received. 

Notice has more than once been given in these 
columns of Sir J. M. Barrie’s “ Rosalind.’’ It is only 
left to be said that the present performance has lost 
nothing of the glamour of its first production. Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh still plays the principal part, and the 
welcome accorded to this charming blend of pathos 
and humour proved that Sir J. M. Barrie has not lost 
and is not likely to lose his hold on playgoers while he 
gives them human little sketches like “ Rosalind.” 

“David Garrick ’’ brings us back again to the courtly 
old times of a previous century. Mr. Séymour Hicks and 
Miss Ellaline Terriss bring a good company to help them 
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in the adaptation by Mr. Max Pemberton of this old 
story and play. The part of David Garrick is by 
no means an easy one to play, but Mr. Seymour Hicks 
does it full justice. Underlying his supposed drinking 
bout, one feels all the time the tragedy that is sepa- 
rating the lovers. As Ada Ingot, Miss Ellaline Terriss 
makes a lovely heroine, with her dainty frocks and 
graceful demeanour. 

In addition to these three principal attractions, the 
other turns at the Coliseum are very good indeed, and 
a full house testified that the audience appreciated the 
excellent fare provided for them by the management 
of this theatre. 





Notes for Collectors 


END OF THE SEASON 


L AST week we said something about this being the 

period when the collector of moderate means 
often obtains a successful haul or two. It must be 
owned that the famous Mr. Quaritch does not belong 
to the brigade of small buyers, but his capture of the 
Huskisson letters at Sotheby’s the other day for 
£128 will, we hope, prove a fortunate affair for him. 
Within this collection, which is well known to’ THE 
ACADEMY, are many papers and letters of increasing 
value which, we should think, the wide connections of 
the purchaser might easily render important. Unless 
the letters were bought for a museum, we should not be 
surprised if, even within our own time, one document 
alone found its way back to Sotheby’s and brought 
something very like the sum now given for the entire 
group of correspondence and notes. Such are the not 
uncommon chances and changes which transform the 
auction rooms of a big city into homes of romance or 
houses of unexpected good fortune. 


HOLIDAY HOBBY HUNTING 


But now, romantic or utilitarian, the great rooms are 
closing, and the most devout of collectors are inclined 
to leave the London stones and hunt in what is, at least, 
a pleasanter atmosphere. Many as are the regrets, 
disappointments and bad bargains of the hobby hunter, 
but he bears one gift precious above those of his neigh- 
bours. So long as he remains somewhere within the 
haunts of men he is never bored. Rain or shine he can 
pursue his flair; in dull country towns fine porcelains 
may lurk ; among boring country families are often 
neglected pictures and Persian rugs; there is no squire’s 
home, however ill-protected, but has one ancient—and 
unvalued—chair. 


It is the season now to go 
About the country high and low, 


and although most of the rustic districts have been 
pretty heavily shot over of late years, there is still good 
sport for the enthusiasts. 

Of course, we remember a thousand stories, and some 
personal experiences, of frauds im this connection. 








Circumstances in which the country-side has, as it were, 
been salted with pseudo-antiques and rural sales which 
have been filled to overflowing with indifferent objects 
of art sent especially from town to catch the unwary. 
But such affairs merely lend a touch of danger and 
amusement to the hunt, and when all the nefarious plans 
of the cunning have been taken into account, there still 
remains much for the collector’s amusement. Later we 
propose to make some suggestions for the holiday hobby 
hunter, for the moment we might say that almost any 
part of the British Kingdom will serve, but that certain 
parts of Ireland are of especial interest. E. M. 





Japanese Colour Prints at the 
Camera Club 


B Y the courtesy of the Camera Club we were enabled 

to inspect the exhibition of Japanese colour prints 
belonging to Mr. F. J. Mortimer, and we derived 
great pleasure from our visit. The collection 
possesses the advantage from the point of view of the 
student that it comprises but eighty odd examples, all 
of them of a high degree of excellence. It includes 
several triptyches and one rare double triptych by 
Kuniyoshi. As might have been expected, the artists 
most strongly represented are Hokusai and the two 
Hiroshiges. On either side of the fireplace in the chief 
club-room are two sets of six prints by Hokusai and 
Hiroshige I, respectively, which are of the greatest 
interest thus seen in juxtaposition, as showing the 
variations of artistic genius when devoted to this branch 
of art. Perhaps the most striking feature from an 
Occidental point of view is the beauty of the blue and. 
pale green colouring of the six landscapes by Hokusai. 
There is another fine example of the same artist’s. 
genius in landscape in the “Ono Waterfall on the 
Kioskaido.’’ One can see here several variations on 
that favourite theme of Japanese artists—rainstorms, 


In “ The Storm on the Great Bridge, Sumida River,” by- 


Hiroshige II, and in “The Rainstorm in the Moun- 
tains,’’ by Hiroshige I, the falling rain is represented 
by straight continuous strokes of the brush, whereas in 
Hiroshige II’s “Rain and Wind” it appears as flat 
streaks of great breadth. 

In Gakutei’s “Surimono”’ the figure of the warrior 
displays extraordinary vehemence and force. “O 
Cha No Mizu” is an extremely beautiful snow- 
scene by Hiroshige II, and the adjoining “ Kambara ”’ 
of Hiroshige I is an interesting landscape in mono- 
chrome relieved by slight colour in the human figures 
only. The difficulties offered by problems of per- 
spective to an artist working in this medium are 
frequently exemplified here. It is one of the out- 
standing merits of colour-print artists in Japan that 
they so fully realised the limitations of this art and 
so rarely transgressed them. It must never be forgotten 
that the actual processes employed were carried out 
by artisan labour and not by the artist himself; the 
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technical excellence of such works as we see in this 
collection speaks volumes in praise of the skill of the 
Japanese genius for beautiful workmanship. Of the 
prints hung in the billiard-room the majority are of a 
conventional type, but there is a remarkable “ Dog 
Fight’? by Kyosai. The canine warriors number a 
score or more. It is to be deplored that in the majority 
of modern Japanese colour prints cheap imported 
colours are used, to the detriment not only of the 
artistic merit but of the lasting qualities of the prints. 
R. E. N. 








At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE 


N Wednesday, the 23rd ult., Hayes Fisher brought 
in a Bill to put down betting in connection with 
football—a much-needed reform, if it can be carried 
cut. After that we had the Home Office in Supply. 
Ramsay MacDonald opened the debate in a very thin 
House, and pointed out the increase in the number of 
accidents in factories and the need of appointing more 
inspectors from among the workers themselves. Henry 
Cavendish-Bentinck made an eloquent appeal to the 
Home Secretary to allow the Underground Workers 
Bill to go through—a beneficent little measure which 
has already received the approval of the Lords. 


“T am sick to death of hearing the Prime Minister 
—and the Chancellor of the Exchequer—talk about 
the boom in trade. Look at the other side of the 
picture—do the workers get a fair share?’’ said he. 
“Look at the women. A woman in a brickfield carries 
464 hundredweights in a day; a woman in a soda-water 
factory carries empty crates weighing 68 pounds each; 
young girls carry 200 baskets of 40 pounds each, full 
of sorted rags and paper’’; and so he went on. I only 
wish the House had been full, so that everyone could 
have heard this aristocratic, courteous, gentle-voiced 
big man pleading for classes which had few advocates. 


McKenna was very sorry; everybody knew the state 
of affairs. We had passed four big Bills of great 
importance—he did not add, “to the Liberal Party ’»— 
but he would appeal to the Prime Minister and see what 
could be done. Asquith, however, has already run his 
blue pencil through the list of Bills and is not likely 
to re-open the subject. 

In the evening we had a private Bill in which a great 
principle was involved. East Ham, with a population 
of 143,000, wanted to become a county borough. The 
Committee upstairs thought they should not be per- 
mitted, because it would reduce the wealth of the 
County of Essex if East Ham was allowed to set up 
for herself. The parties to the dispute were most 
mixed. Tories like Mark Lockwood and Banbury 


supported the Committee, with Radical members of the 
L.C.C., who want to see East Ham one day joined to 
a still greater L.C.C. Sir John Bethell, the Radical 
member for Romford, was supported by the Unionist 











London members, who preferred Home Rule for East 
Ham to the risk of it being tacked some day on to 
London. John Burns supported the Committee; but, 
to the general surprise, the East Hammers had their 
way, and the Bill was recommitted, with an instruction 
to constitute it a county borough. If once East Ham 
has a mayor, a corporation, a seal, and a mace of its 
own, it will never consent to be swamped in the L.C.C., 
so the Unionist members for London cheered the result. 

After this we went back to the Home Office again, 
and McKenna defended his action with some warmth. 
In the middle of it a Suffragist in the Gallery snapped 
a cap in a pistol. McKenna calmly proceeded with 
his speech amid cheers from both sides. McKenna is 
weak, and has let things get out of hand, but he is not 
wanting in personal courage. One of these days, I 
fear, a real bullet will go hurtling through the air in 
the direction of the Treasury bench from some mad 
fanatic. 


On Thursday the Lords threw out the Plural Voting 
Bill. They seemed to consider it a fragment not 
worthy of serious consideration; even the Radical Earl 
of Lytton denounced it as a paltry, insignificant little 
party measure; so out it went, with a 124 majority 
against. There are rumours about that they intend to 
pass the Scottish Temperance Bill. 


In the Commons we had Agriculture in Supply, with 
Runciman at the box. Lane-Fox, peering over his high 
collar, looked about for Lloyd George, and thought he 
ought to be present if he was in earnest about his land 
campaign. We had cattle disease and swine fever 
ad lib. Field, the Nationalist, made an interesting 
speech; he is always a source of wonderment to new 
members, who inquire who he is. For thirty years or 
more he has worn an evening-dress waistcoat in the day- 
time, and his hair is long enough for a musician. Like 
many of the Nationalists, he is very fond of Walter 
Long, and with the older members he is extremely 
popular. By trade he is a butcher in Dublin, and he 
knows more about the cattle trade than anyone, except, 
perhaps, our “ Jan’’ Spear of Tavistock. 


We discussed cottages, and it seems that a decent 
house can really be built for £150 and let at 3s. a week, 
plus rates and taxes. Runciman trusted that next year 
the Government might do something in this direction; 
but he was like McKenna yesterday—as long as they 
can get their Supply through, Ministers will vaguely 
promise anything. 

The Radicals’ Whips are getting very nervous—the 
Unionists seem so quiet, the House seems so empty, 
and the debates are so dull that they are sure we are 
lulling them into a false security; and yet day after 
day goes by, and nothing happens. The Irish, under 
an iron discipline, have attended splendidly, and yet 
Redmond has seen fit to send out a whip telling his 
men to be there all the time, and pointing out what a 
thousand pities it would be if the Government were 
defeated one night in Supply on a snap division after 
all their arduous labours and self-denial. It is a strik- 
ing document, and shows that he is taking no chances. 
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The sins of omission of the Road Board were 
languidly discussed on Friday on another slice of 
Supply. Personally, as a motorist and one who has 
studied the subject to some extent, I rather sympathise 
with the Road Board. The problem before them is a 
great one, and tinkering will do no good; so they have 
been saving money to do a “ great thing to make the 
people glad’’—a new western road out of London 
which will cost a million or two, or other comprehensive 
schemes on Roman lines; but this afternoon all the 
speaking was the other way. Why hoard the money? 
Why can’t we have some? We contribute, and get 
nothing like what we ought to. Why cannot we have 
corners rounded off here and by-passes round villages 
there ? 

Cheerful Charlie from Wiltshire said he thought too 
much was being done for motors. Lloyd George was 
optimistic—we had the finest roads in the world—every- 
body said so. Answering Hayes Fisher, he declared 
he had spent £680,000 on London alone. He was on 
weak ground when he said roads should be made when 
trade was bad, to give employment. 

Many urgent social questions have been discussed 
this week, but we have had nothing but promises. 


The Battle of the Wireless continues with unabated 
vigour, and the Government seem determined to con- 
tract with the Marconi Company, in spite of any and 
every criticism. We were to have a great debate on 
it on Friday next, but, on Monday, Samuel said that 
fresh revisions had taken place, and the debate was 
adjourned to an unspecified date. He announced that 
the royalty had been altered, and we can pay 2 per 
cent., 4 per cent., 6 per cent., and 8 per cent. for the 
various parts of the patents we choose to use, instead 
of the “ flat rate’’ of 10 per cent. gross on everything. 
He considered he had driven a “hard bargain ’’—at 
which some of us laughed. We then got on to Mental 
Deficiency, and spent a long and dreary evening. 
thanks to Wedgwood and Joe Martin. Josiah Wedg- 
wood is a lineal descendant of the great potter—an 
austere Radical who sometimes takes up unexpected 
points of view. He is dead against the Mental 
Deficiency Bill, and had 140 amendments on the paper. 
The House generally are agreed that it is a useful piece 
of legislation, but Wedgwood cavilled at various 
clauses; he is all in favour of liberty of the subject, 
and seems to think that the Bill is a piece of grand- 
motherly legislation of the worst type. He very truly 
declared that “ you cannot make people sober, moral 
or thrifty by Act of Parliament.’? He moved his own 
amendments, he moved other people’s if they were 
absent, and spoke on every possible occasion. The 
Unionist Party, who are largely in favour of the Bill, 
did not see the fun of sitting up to vote with the 
Government, so went home. His own side cursed him 
for being a bore, a marplot, a holiday-spoiler, and a 
nuisance; but, regardless of all criticism, he actually 
kept the House sitting until nearly four o’clock in the 
morning. It was really a great feat; he had no dinner, 
and dare not leave his seat even for a drink, as the 





House would have seized the opportunity to adjourn, 
but they could not do that whilst he was there to move 
his amendments. At eleven McKenna moved the 
closure on an enormous chunk of the Bill, but it was 
all to no purpose—at four a.m. the House had only 
gone through 18 clauses out of 71. 

On Tuesday, Winston was very angry, or pretended 
to be. The pertinacious George Terrell had put down 
a question asking who originated the idea of the memo- 
randum issued by the Board of Admiralty, jointly and 
severally denying that any of the members had had 
any shares in oil companies. 

Winston, with a very red face, admitted that he pro- 
posed that the statement should be made, and defended 
his action by saying that the responsibility for the 
conditions which led to this announcement rests with 
those who have given countenance to scurrilous imputa- 
tions which there is no evidence to support. 

“ That’s all very well,’’ said Terrell, “ but were there 
any suggestions or rumours that the Naval Lords had 
any dealings in oil shares ?”’ 

Winston could not reply, so Arthur Lee took up the 
running. “Are we to understand that the initiative 
for this extraordinary and humiliating statement was 
Winston’s, and did not proceed from the Sea Lords ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Winston, “but I do not see why you 
should be more careful about the dignity or honour of 
naval or military officers than of Ministers of the 
Crown.”’ 

Here the Radicals cheered loudly. 

“Have any imputations ever been brought against 
naval or military officers ?”’ said Rowland Hunt signifi- 
cantly. 

“The Board of Admiralty as a whole is responsible, 
and the whole Board resents the imputations,’’ retorted 
Winston. 

“Have any imputations been made at all?’ returned 
Rowland. “As a matter of fact, has not the right hon. 
gentleman invented the whole concern ?”’ 

Winston did not reply. 

The Revenue Bill then came up. Pretyman, in a 
speech of over an hour in length, claimed that the Bill 
was a proof that the 1909 Budget had been an utter 
failure, 1n so far as the land taxes were concerned. 

However, all the whole Bill was a concession; we 
could not vote against it, so after a desultory talk it 
was read a second time, and Wedgwood went on with 
the Mental Deficiency Bill. I confess that I was tired 
of Wedgwood, so left them sitting. 








In connection with the hundredth performance of the 
Russian ballet in England, which took place on July 
25, Messrs. Chatto and Windus announce that they 
have in preparation a volume, “ The Art of Nijinsky,’’ 
by Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, illustrated in colour by 
Miss Dorothy Mullock. The aim of the book is to 
appreciate the achievement of the famous dancer, both 
in its individual aspect and in its relation to the art 
of the ballet as a whole. 
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On the Anticipation of a Holiday 


F course, if you have ample means and no ties, 
you don’t anticipate; you simply go. Whether, 
in such a case, you are to be congratulated or com- 
miserated is a large question, worthy of leisured debate. 
But if for eleven months of the year you are bond- 
servant to duty, a cog in the machine, travelling daily, 
let us say, the same brief, familiar stretch of permanent 
way, or the same undeviating ’bus-route, that odd 
month—or possibly less—of freedom will cast its 
seductive shadow a iong way before. The year will 
be young when the first delicious premonitions begin 
to stir in the heart, and flashes of enchanting suggestion 
occasionally distract the disciplined mind. 

Curious, sometimes, are those early apprehensions. 
You glance at a map—dquite in the way of business, 
perhaps—and suddenly that map becomes alive; every 
speck and streak, the curve and serration of the coast- 
line, the blank spaciousness of faint blue that indicates 
the sundering seas, all assume the fullness of symbolic 
meaning and exercise a mysterious allurement. Or, 
hurrying one morning to catch a train, the eye skims, 
in passing, one of those exasperatingly artistic posters 
which the cunning railway companies in this latter time 
do so advantageously display, and some patch of 
purple hillside or sunlit lake persists in your mind 
throughout the day. Or it may be some inexplicable 
association recalls the scent—always the most vivid 
element in memory—of sea air, and in an instant you 
are athirst. 

Then, after a while, you throw all pretence of in- 
difference to the winds, and deliberately cultivate the 
microbe. You find yourself, of an evening, turning 
to those places on the bookshelves filled by choice books 
of travel, and by those gatherings of rolling stones 
which are better than moss. If you are fortunate, you 
will take down Sir J. H. Yoxall’s “The Wander 
Years,’’ or Mr. Belloc’s “Hills and the Sea,’’ or 
Whymper’s “ Scrambles Amongst the Alps.” But per- 
haps you have been still more eclectic in your provision 
for such moods, and some such volume will reward 
your eager hand as Dr. Forbes’ “ Norway and Its 
Glaciers, Visited in 1851; Followed by Journals of 
Excursions in the High Alps of Dauphiné, Berne, and 
Savoy,’’ charmingly illustrated with coloured litho- 
graphs, in respect of which the worthy doctor expresses 
some concern because in some copies the colour has been 
a little overcharged. We may be sure that will not be 
a depreciation, should yours be one of the copies indi- 
cated. John Addington Symonds’ “ Sketches in Italy 
and Greece ”’ may happily occupy another night, while 
on a further occasion you will overrun bedtime with the 
bucolic Squire Young’s “ Travels in France.’ 


Next comes the more purposeful consideration of 
holiday lands and localities. | We all have certain 
geographical predilections, spots and corners scattered 
about the globe which have, somehow or other, become 
for us bournes of desire. Flowery Nippon, maybe, 
calls us strongly, or historic Lombardy, ancient Egypt, 





or picturesque Provence. There are certain place- 
names whose very sound is an insidious invitation: 
Carcassonne, Alcazar, Thrasymene, Einsiedeln, and 
Ispahan. Other names, too, that have become loved 
and familiar because of their association with some line 
of poetry, or paragraph of a favourite author, lingered 
over many times. Who would not like to see the 


autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, 


or Roncesvalles, inseparable from Roland’s name; or 
such a Venetian nocturne as Renée de Croisnel and 
Nevil Beauchamp shared—“the long shaft of moonlight 
broken to zigzags of mellow lightning, and wavering 
back to steadiness; dark San Giorgio, and the sheen of 
the Dogana’s front.’’ But a single holiday will not 
compass all desires, so you must suffer the delicate 
pangs of reluctant elimination. Some of the harbour- 
ages of fancy, too wistfully “ far from the madding 
crowd,’’ are soon set aside, albeit with a few sighs. 
Others more stubbornly contend for election. Presently, 
therefore, you may be found compassed about with 
tourist programmes, with maps and guide-books and 
time-tables, lost in a happy distraction of tantalising 
alternatives. 

No need to follow the matter further. Perhaps, after 
all, though impracticable ambition aimed its first flight 
somewhere in the witchery of the distant East, you 
spend the precious days in no remoter latitude. than 
neighbourly Normandy, or quaint, charming Bruges. 
It may even be that the time-table you actually use con- 
tains no names of more outlandish sound than Rydal 
or Polperro, Goathland or Miller’s Dale. It matters 
little in the end, if you leave care behind and go seek- 
ing: for 

All places that the eye of heaven visits 

Are to the wise man ports and happy havens. 


But you will also have experienced a large measure of 
holiday joy before ever the bag is packed. Indeed, 
you will be fortunate if a single day of the actual 
fulfilment outweighs those many hours of zestful 
anticipation. It is sometimes true, as Stevenson 
affirmed, that “to travel hopefully is better than to 
arrive.” PHIL. J. FISHER. 





Knocking-out the Novelist 
By ALFRED BERLYN 


I N spite of all superficial appearances to the con- 
trary, these are discouraging times for the 


professional writer of fiction. Some half-dozen 


favourites of the suburban public continue, it is true, 
to revel in ambassadorial incomes, and a certain number 
of others, in the second rank of popularity, are still 
able to count upon a more than respectable livelihood. 
But, outside the narrow circle of these favoured few, 
novel-writing for a living—though such crowds of 
people will not believe it until they have tried—is 2 
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desperately unpromising business. It is not merely that 
so many misguided folk nowadays cherish and act upon 
the absurd delusion that pens, paper, and unlimited 
assurance are the only necessary qualifications for the 
successful practice of the novelist’s craft; for even the 
moderately competent are liable to be starved out by 
the mechanical operation of the fact that there are far 
too many of them. 


But behind the present trouble of excessive competi- 
tion there is beginning to loom the shadow of a dread- 
ful doubt whether, in these days of advance, the 
business of the writer of fiction is not in danger of 
becoming included among those wrecks of superseded 
industries which strew the tideway of modern progress. 
For we have already come to recognise it as a trite 
reflection that the imagination of the professional 
fictionist, even at its highest power, is habitually out- 
shene and »utrivalled by the actual happenings of 
everyday life. As we are constantly reminded, his 
invention, at its best pace, limps tardily in the wake 
of the thrilling mysteries, the wild romances, the 
staggering improbabilities which are recorded in the 
chronicle of the world’s doings from day to day. And, 
in an age in which everyone reads newspapers, how can 
the purveyor of mere interesting fiction hope to with- 
stand successfully the deadly rivalry of the picturesque 
recorder of still more interesting fact? Always, in 
these complicated days of ours, there is something 
happening which suggests and justifies the comment 
that, if it had been met with in a novel, it would have 
been laughed at as an absurdly fantastic stretch of 
imagination. That truth is stranger than fiction has 
no doubt always been as demonstrable a fact as it is 
to-day; but it is certain that there was never a time 
when the point of the adage was so constantly and 
impressively driven home as in these days when the 
perfection of news-gathering facilities enables the 
whole life of the world to be passed in continual review 
before our eyes. 


Not even the derelict driver of the ancient and dis- 
carded “growler’’ has a more discouraging prospect 
before him than that which to-day confronts the once 
prosperous artist in fictional sensations. Rack his 
invention, defy probability, and work the long arm 
of coincidence as energetically as he may, what earthly 
chance has he in an age when real-life thrills, more 
flamboyant than any that his imagination can devise, 
have become as plentiful as autumn blackberries, and 
the adjectives “ startling,’ “amazing,” and “ astound- 
ing’’ have long since bred contempt by the familiarity 
of their scream from afternoon contents-bills? It has 
been claimed, perhaps with justice, that more than one 
of the most sensational and unprecedented happenings 
of recent times has been forestalled by the prophetic 
iventiveness of some writer of fiction. But that, after 


all, is only an acknowledgment of the capacity of 
actual fact, in these days, to get even, sooner or later, 
with the wildest imaginings of the fictionist; and to | 
realise this is, in effect, to dismiss the latter as the | 












practiser of a superfluous craft. For, obviously, it 
is only where the vero is inadequate to our needs that 
we have any use for the inferior resource of the den 
trovato. 


As for the writers who specialise in steries of criminal 
mystery, they find themselves faced with a competition 
that dooms their most ingenious efforts to hopeless 
eclipse, now that popular journals of vast circulation 
are in the habit of retaining the services of accredited 
“ investigators ’’ whose business it is to ferret out the 
facts necessary to the solution of the real mysteries of 
crime that periodically arouse public interest, and to 
serve them up, hot-and-hot, in their most luridly ex- 
citing form. What, after all, are the machine-made 
achievements of a fictional Sherlock Holmes, with his 
cut-and-dried “ intuitions ’’ leading up to a prearranged 
dénouement, compared with the recorded “scoop” of 
the flesh-and-blood detective, amateur or professional, 
in bringing to light hidden things of darkness that 
belong to the realm, not of entertaining fancy, but of 
actual and contemporary fact? 


Even those “ fairy-tales of science’’ which once had 
such an assured vogue are becoming sadly outworn 
by the tendency of modern inventive progress to work 
wonders more miraculous than any that the most fertile 
imagination is capable of bringing to literary birth. 
A generation which has come to regard the aeroplane as 
a commonplace and wireless telegraphy as a matter of 
ccurse is apt to raise its eyebrows at the ingenious paper 
marvels of a Jules Verne, which exercised so irresistible 
a spell of fascination over its predecessors; and it is 
surely a sign of the times that in recent years Mr. H. 
G. Wells has thought it well to exchange the 7éle of 
scientific for that of socio-political seer, and to abandon 
the further cultivation of the field in which his earliest 
successes were won. For in that field the competition 
between truth and imaginative fiction has become so 
desperately unequal that there seems nothing left for 
the latter but to retire despairingly from the contest. 


Look in any direction we will, it is hard to see any 
promising future for the novelist—unless, indeed, he 
chances to be of sufficiently imposing literary stature 
to overstride all adverse conditions and triumph by the 
sheer force of personal genius. For the rank-and-file 
fictionist of average capacity, who is nowadays one 
among too many, the outlook, in existing circumstances, 
is at best a poor one. He cannot even safely try back 
to the simple love-romance of his Victorian pre- 
decessors, since love, in its romantic form, is frankly 
out of fashion. The very worst thing he can do is to 
add to the number of the sexual and sociological 
problem pamphlets in the guise of fiction with which 
the market is already disastrously glutted. Perhaps, 
on the whole, his wisest course would be, in seven cases 
out of ten, to “chuck his job”? and seek a post as 
descriptive reporter on an enterprising popular news- 
paper. There, at least, he would run no risk of work- 
ing for nothing. And, moreover, he would find 
abundant scope for the exercise of his imagination. 
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Notes and News 


The work of August Edouart (1789-1861), the 
brilliant French silhouettist, is well known to con- 
noisseurs. Practising his art chiefly in the British 
Isles and in America, he has left behind him the most 
remarkable series of authentic pictorial documents 
which has ever been bequeathed to the world. Fifty 
representative examples have been recently presented 
by Mrs. Nevill Jackson to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and are now hung in Room 83, where they 
can be studied side by side with the silhouettes at 
present on loan from Francis Wellesley, Esq. 


A special feature of the forthcoming season of pro- 
menade concerts will be the appearance of six British 
composers as conductors. The following will direct 
performances of their works :—Mr. Percy Grainger, on 
August 19, Irish tune from County Derry, and “ Shep- 
herds Hey,”’ an English morris-dance tune; Dr. Ethel 
Smyth, on August 21, overture to her opera, “The 
Wreckers’’; Mr. Julius Harrison, on August 28, 
variations, “Down Among the Dead Men’’; Mr. 
Eugene Goossens, jun., September 6, variations on a 
Chinese theme; Mr. Frank Bridge, September 23, suite 
for orchestra, “The Sea’’; Mr. Ernest Austin, 
October 9, variations for string orchestra, “The Vicar 
of Bray.”’ 





MOTORING 


FULL and interesting programme has _ been 
arranged for the August meeting at Brooklands 
on Monday next, very good entries having been received 
for all the events, including the race for cycle cars and 
the one for aeroplanes. One of the most noteworthy 
features of the meeting will be the participation, for 
the first time in racing events, of the famous Talbot 
owned by Lord Shrewsbury and driven by Mr. Percy 
Lambert. It will be remembered that this was the 
first car in the world to cover 100 miles in the hour, and 
that it has shown a speed of over 113 miles per hour 
over the flying half-mile. Another very interesting 
competitor will be the new twelve-cylinder Sunbeam, 
which also makes its first appearance as a competitor 
in racing contests. Something astonishing in the way 
of speed is expected from this abnormally powerful car. 
A striking tribute to the efficiency and value of the 
A.A. and M.U. patrols was furnished in connection with 
the serious accident which occurred on the 10th ult. 
near Bromsgrove, on the Birmingham-Worcester road. 
It appears that there were no actual witnesses of the 
accident, which was one of the worst on record in this 
country, involving the death of three of the five 
occupants of the car; but early intimation of its 
occurrence was conveyed by a passing motorist to an 
A.A. patrol, who was on sentry-box duty a few miles 
away. The patrol immediately telephoned for a doctor 
to attend to the injured, and to the Bromsgrove hospital 
ordering beds to be in readiness—an instance here of 








| last week or two. 


the utility of the A.A. and M.U. roadside telephone 
system. He then proceeded in the informant’s car to 
the scene of the accident, and promptly rendered first 
aid to all the injured in a manner which evoked the 
highest praise from the medical man who subsequently 
arrived. Having seen to the dispatch of the last of 
the victims to hospital, the patrol made a careful 
examination of the road, had photographs of the 
wrecked car taken, and took the measutements necessary 
for the investigation of the cause of the accident. 
Within two hours from the time of receiving the first 
intimation of the smash-up, the injured were in 
hospital, the remains of the car in garage, and the road 
quite clear. The whole case reflects the greatest credit 
upon the patrol (R. Canning), and constitutes an 
effective reply to the critics who profess to see no value 
in the A.A.’s road-side organisation. 


This week has witnessed a new development in the 
history of the century-old firm which manufactures 
Napier motors, the capital having been increased to 
£650,000, and the style of the company changed from 
Napier Motors, Limited, to D. Napier and Son, Limited 
—a reversion to the old title. No doubt the latter step 
has been taken in consideration of the fact that the 
concern’s operations are not confined exclusively to the 
manufacture of motor vehicles, but also embrace a large 
amount of general engineering business, which would 
not be indicated by the title just abandoned. One 
might perhaps. suggest, however, that “Napiers, 
Limited,” would have covered the whole field and had 
the advantage of brevity as well as comprehensiveness. 
In any case, the future of the company is full of promise. 
The union of the manufacturing and selling depart- 
ments of the business has naturally resulted in 
increased economy and efficiency. Napiers fully 
maintain their reputation and popularity, and, under the 
able supervision of Mr. H. T. Vane, who assumed 
supreme control on the retirement of Mr. S. F. Edge, 
the great works at Acton are now regarded as the 
completest and best-equipped in the country. In a 
sense, the Napier is a national asset. It was the first 
to establish the reputation of the British-made car 
abroad, the first to demonstrate the superiority of the 
six-cylinder engine, and it holds more records than any 
other car in existence. For these reasons it occupies a 
special position in the regard of British motorists, who 
will always be glad to hear of its continued prosperity. 

Referring to the recent announcement of the issue 
of an official circular to the police authorities of the 
country on the subject of police traps in non-dangerous 
places, it is curious that no one seems to have seen a 
copy of the circular in question. In reply to an applica- 
tion for a copy from one of the motor journals, the 
Home Office neither affirms nor denies that such a 
circular has been issued, but states that all such official 
instructions are confidential and are not issued to the 
Press. There is little doubt, however, that the 


announcement was correct, as there has been com- 
paratively little trapping on the open road during the 
*R. B. H. 
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In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


O good is trade all over Great Britain, so large are 
S the savings of the people, that pessimism does not 
last long. Confidence grows each day. And above 
all the Stock Exchange is oversold. No matter which 
market you go into you will find every dealer short of 
stock. Therefore, the under-current is hard. I confess 
that I think the dealers quite right to be short. They have 
found by experience that although no ‘‘bull’’ account ap- 
pears on the surface, there is one in the safes of the 
banker. We have seen this in Brazil Common, which 
tumbled from 120 to 60, then rallied to 65, and now are no 
better than 44. The little upward spurts have always 
brought out pawned stock. We have seen it in the case 
of Canadian Pacific, which tumbled from 290 to 235, and 
have since vacillated between 218 and 225, every rise 
bringing out more stock. The public do not come into 
the markets at all. They are determined to risk nothing 
until the war ends. The newspapers proclaim peace each 
day, but the Balkan savages go on fighting. Newspapers 
are as the wind blowing in the rushes when nations are at 
war. The vital needs of each country must weigh in the 
end. Austria wants a way to the sea; Italy wants the 
whole Adriatic ; Greece the whole of the Islands, and Thrace 
if possible; Russia will get Constantinople; England, 
Egypt and Arabia; Roumania, Transylvania; Servia, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina; Bulgaria, Adrianople. These 
urgent needs mean prolonged war. We may get short 
interludes of peace, but until each nation has her heart’s 
desire war will be with us; so that I am not sanguine 
about the future of the stock markets. 

Numberless new issues have been advertised. I do not 
think that any of them have gone well. The Buenos Ayres 
and Pacific 5 per cent. Debentures at 98 look cheap. The 
Canadian Northern 4} per cent. Bonds at 95 vie with City 
of Vancouver Bonds of same yield. British India Steam 
can borrow on a 44 per cent. Debenture at par. Canadian 
Car and Foundry offer £308,219 6 per cent. Gold Bonds 
at 107. This looks cheap. The Napier prospectus is 
now issued, but the business appears fully capitalised, the 
item of £300,000 for goodwill being very high. 

Violent efforts are being made to get rid of the big loads 
now being carried by underwriters, and newspaper puffs, 
advertisements, and circulars are used. But the public 
remain very shy indeed : they are wise. 


Money may become a shade easier as soon as the month 
ends, but the market expected that all the Brazilian gold 
would go to the Bank. Only £100,000 was secured. I 
see no chance of a permanent fall in the price of money 
until the end of the year. In Berlin and in St. Peters- 
burg there is still great stringency. In the latter place the 
Bank has told the private bankers that it will allow no 
judicial pressure to be put upon clients who may be 
“bulls” of stocks and unable to pay differences. One or 
two bankers who disregarded the warning have had their 
credits curtailed. They manage things in a curious manner 
in St. Petersburg! In Paris the bankers say that they 
have more than enough—but I am doubtful. 


Home Ralits have been good, for on the whole the divi- 
dends have been better than anyone expected. The Great 
Eastern now say that their bad dividend was due to an 
expenditure of £75,000 upon bridges destroyed by the 





flood. Lancashire and Yorkshire was not good, and the 
failure to pay the same as in 1911 is still unexplained. 
But South Western pleased everybody by paying at the 
rate of four per cent. Midland also went back to the pre- 
strike period, and this was liked, for more had not been 
expected. North-Eastern also paid at the rate of 1911. 
Hull and Barnsley surpassed themselves by paying at the 
rate of three per cent., which is as good as in 1910, or the 
highest on record for the first half of the year. Great 
North of Scotland improved its distribution by half per 
cent. The Stock Exchange is very cross at the lack of 
information as to results. Even the Midland tell us very 
little, and it is clear that an effort will be made to force 
the companies to give us monthly returns similar to those 
made by the American railways. The directors are ex- 
tremely foolish to annoy investors. Shareholders must 
combine to force the hand of the various boards. We ask 
nothing very unreasonable. 


FOREIGNERS have been fairly steady. The flurry in 
Chinese stocks appears to have died down. The Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank seems to have come in and 
steadied the market, upon which its very life depends. The 
Japanese have also been in the market buying briskly in 
order to stay a stream of selling orders. Holders should 
take advantage of the rise to get out. There is again 
talk of a settlement in the Honduras Loan. This time Mr. 
Keith, the banana king, is the hero of the fight. The 
bonds have jumped to 12 and are talked higher. ‘‘Bears’’ 
in Tintos have been scared into repurchasing. I expect a 
reaction, for I do not think that the copper market can 
hold. Perus are now dull again. 


YANKEES ought to go better, but Wall Street always 
sells. The reports of all the railways are now being 
published. Some are fairly good. Erie makes a good 
show; Unions have done well; Seaboard Air Line are 
also in a much sounder position. But though crops are 
good all over the States, trade is not booming, and no 
one speculates. The Canadian Pacific figures for the year 
show an increase in net earnings of only 2,948,000 dollars, 
which is distinctly disappointing. The capital has been 
largely increased, but as the year 1912 ended with a sur- 
plus of 174 millions, no one need worry very much. How- 
ever, it is clear that the Canadian boom is now on the 
decline, and in my opinion Can. Pacs. are priced too high. 
Mexican Nationals go lower each week, and clearly the 
position is very serious. If we get a revolution suppressed 
by the United States, then we may expect a war lasting 
at least 12 months. 


RuBBER.—The depression in this market shows no sign 
of coming to an end. Prices harden up for a few hours, 
but each rise brings in a seller. The Lampard Trust report 
was very bad indeed, and the more the figures are exam- 
ined the worse impression do they make. I said last year 
that I thought the position serious. I am still of the same 
opinion. The price of raw rubber remains dull, and the 
auctions show a decline of a penny a pound on those 
a fortnight ago. I see no gleam of hope for holders of 
rubber shares. 


O1m.—Mr. Winston Churchill tried to boom oil, and 
made a long speech full of inaccuracies and foolishness. 
He should know that talk of extracting oil from clay is 
just stupid, and he should also know that he cannot get oil 
fuel out of Scotch shale at a price that will compete with 
coal. This is proved by the fact that the Scotch shale oil 
companies use coal. There are no great oil-fields within 
the British Empire except Burmah, and this is controlled 
by Shell and Royal Dutch. But Mex. Eagles go on rising, 
and holders should sell and buy the debentures. It looks 
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as though the underwriters in the Debentures were putting 
up the market in order to convert and get out altogether. 
The whole rig is most peculiar. 

Mines.—The labour trouble on the Rand has killed the 
Kaffir market, and the scandal over Amalgamated has 
settled that in Rhodesians. So all we have left is Copper, 
which has been put up the past week by the Americans, 
who are most anxious to contract. Strikes have helped to 
keep down the production, and the war has eaten up a 
good deal of copper. But I do not think the rise will last. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—There has been a small reaction in 
National Steam Cars, which look harder after their heavy 
fall. Marconis have not been helped by the amended con- 
tract. The little rig in British North Borneo goes on, and 
holders should sell their shares. There has been some 
good buying of National Bank of Egypt; why, no one 
seems to know, except that they look cheap. Nigers have 
been bought on the good report. Millars meeting did not 
go off well. Watney, Combe is higher on the report, which 
shows an improvement, and Nitrates are better. 

RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 


An issue of £1,000,000 Five Per Cent. (1912) Debenture 
Stock. at the price of 98 per cent. is being offered by the 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company. The direc- 
tors retain the right to issue more stock, ranking pari 
passu with the £2,000,000 already issued and the present 
issue, for such sum as shall make with these two amounts 
from time to time paid up on the Ordinary Stock or share 
capital for the time being issued. Particulars of the 
Company’s earnings are given in the advertised prospectus, 
which states that the proceeds of the present issue will 
be applied towards meeting the expenditure on rolling 
stock, the doubling of the existing line where necessary, 
and the general requirements of the Company, which owns 
and has in operation 1,407 miles of railway in the Argen- 
tine Republic. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. MASEFIELD AND THE MUSE. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 

Dear Sir,—Under the heading ‘‘Mr. Masefield and the 
Muse,’’ Mr. G. Leveson Bate appears to resent THE 
ACADEmyY’s critique of the ‘‘Dauber.’’ I do not presume to 
defend your critic, but Mr. Bate’s letter provokes—or 
should I say persuades?—me to reply. 

“‘Dauber’’ has undoubtedly several fine descriptive pas- 
sages—passages strangely alive and vivid, which sing 
with the hiss and rush of wind and wave. There are 
stanzas in the poem which are subtly visualised and in- 
tensely felt—as only a poet can see and feel; but ‘‘the 
light that never was on sea or land’’—the ‘‘ con- 
secration’’ in the sense that Wordsworth and your critic 
use it, is certainly not to be found in ‘‘Dauber.’’ The 
significance of great poetry is that it adds something—a 
“‘light,’’ a ‘‘consecration’’—to our conception of life 
through an imagination nourished from the heart and 
winged by a soul’s aspirations. Poetry and all art exists 
in order that man may shape for himself a world nearer 
to his own heart’s intimate desire. In art alone can we 
take that large and free breath by which we transcend 
the narrow limitations of our mortality. Our knowledge 
confirms us men ; but it is our imagination which affirms us 
sons of a god. It is imagination—that power to visit 
consciousness with manifestations of worlds and wonders 
unseen and unsought by the common eye and mind—that 
is the crowning and abiding glory of the poet as creator. 








To portray the obvious in terms of beauty or power is also 
the poet’s function, but it is a lesser function. At his 
highest the poet is ever seer. 

Mr. Bate says, ‘‘Poetry, after all, is only to convince 
us of the beauty of truth.’’ This is surely a little nebulous. 
Mr. Masefield, for instance, covers pages in order to con- 
vince that truth, i.e., reality, is very far from beautiful. 
Poetry indeed is not written ‘‘to convince us of the beauty 
of truth,’’ nor is poetry ‘‘the reproduction of nature by 
symbols”’ ; it is simply a high and adequate expression of 
emotion experienced in the face of life. Poetry is the 
eternal and eloquent witness of passionate human nature, 
of the indomitable aspirations of man; and it speaks with 
the great and common language of the heart not to con- 
vince men of the beauty of truth, but to convince them 
that they are men—men baffled, sometimes broken, 
but always glorified by a quest, prisoners or pensioners, 
in a world that is wonderful. 

James H. MACKERETH. 

Cottingley, Yorks, July 28. 


.*. In reply to “‘An American Subscriber,’’ who writes 
from Scheveningen, the subject suggested for discussion 
would seem more suitable for treatment in a paper devoted 
to educational matters.—Ep, ACADEMY. 
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